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Weéth “/ 
BY GARLAND EMMONS, JR. 


| JUST can’t feel a Thanksgiving spirit,” the small elderly lady 
complained. “With all that’s wrong with the world, all the evil around, 
it just doesn’t seem right even to talk about Thanksgiving. There just 
isn’t much to be thankful for.” 

You have probably heard someone say this or something similar 
before. Perhaps you yourself have felt that it isn’t easy to think of 
cold war, sputniks, hydrogen bombs, racial tension, and gratitude at 
the same time. The world of the psalmist was a different world from 
ours, you have felt, and his joyous admonition to “Enter his gates 
with thanksgiving” just doesn’t fit into the kind of world we live in. 

Oddly, however, it does not take a “good” world to bring forth a 
genuine attitude of thanksgiving. People have always faced much the 
same problems we face, and people of the past have lived in a world 
much like ours—a world not dwarfed by the jet, it is true, but many 
times a troubled world. And, in spite of this, an attitude of thanksgiv- 
ing has been expressed. 

As an example, consider our first official American Thanksgiving. 
In 1783, Elias Boudinot, then President of the Continental Congress, 
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proclaimed the first official Thanksgiving in our coun- 
try. Following in the spirit of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
who had earlier expressed gratitude in the harvest 
festival of 1621, he called upon the colonies that were 
joined in the Continental Congress to observe to- 
gether a day of Thanksgiving. 

But the question can be fairly asked, What was 
there to be thankful for? True, the Revolutionary 
War had been won, giving birth to our nation. This 
nation in many respects was greater than any other 
ever known, but it was a nation with problems. One 
was money. The roughly forty million dollars that 
the confederated colonies owed was astronomical 
in its day. And unlike our present Congress, it 
had no authority or power to raise the money or 
even to levy taxes. 

Troubles other than financial confronted these 
loosely bound colonies. The Articles of Confedera- 
tion reflected not the strength of co-operation but 
the weakness of sectionalism. Trade rivalry among 
the states, as well as on an international level, led 
to bitterness and frustration and an overwhelming 
lack of confidence on the part of foreign nations 
in the American people and their nation. The in- 
ability of the union to stand behind its treaties led 
to mistrust in diplomatic matters. 

Yet in this situation Mr. Boudinot called upon 
his fellow citizens to express gratitude for the life 
God had given. And this was not his only effort. In 
1798, as a member of the Congress under the present 
Constitution, he moved a resolution calling upon 
President George Washington to proclaim a “day of 
thanksgiving and prayer.” But again, the conditions 
were not such as would seem to call for gratitude. 

Washington had taken office aware that no so- 
lution had been found to the manifold problems 
that had plagued the nation in the six years previ- 
ous. Indeed, a financial depression of nationwide 
dimensions had swept the country, leaving behind 
ruin and despair. Yet there were persons who found 
much to be thankful for. 

During the years that followed, Thanksgiving 
was observed occasionally. President Washington 
proclaimed another official Thanksgiving in 1795. 
President James Madison ‘issued a proclamation in 
1815, following the War of 1812. From time to time 
many states have celebrated Thanksgiving. 

President Abraham Lincoln deserves the credit 
for setting the fourth Thursday in November as the 
national holiday of Thanksgiving. But it certainly 
wasn’t a good time to proclaim such a holiday. 

Lincoln had taken office as president in March 
of 1861, actually less than a month after Jefferson 
Davis had been inaugurated as president of the Con- 
federacy. He faced a situation more shocking and 
demanding than any of his predecessors. He took 
office as president of only half the country and faced 
the prospect of war between brothers, citizens of 
the same nation. 
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For the first year and a half of the Civil War the 
armies of the North suffered defeat after defeat. 
Lincoln first drafted the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion in July of 1862, but his advisers persuaded him 
to postpone its issuance until the North was vic- 
torious in some battle. 

Finally, in September of 1862, the North won the 
Battle of Antietam in Maryland. This was the sig- 
nal for Lincoln, and he announced that on January 
1, 1863, slaves in any state that had not returned 
to the Union would be free and that the military 
power of the United States would be used to en- 
force the declaration. When that day arrived, Lin- 
coln formally issued the Proclamation. Its signifi- 
cance and influence were largely moral, rather than 
military. The war was yet to be won. 

When November of that year (1863) arrived, the 
situation for the North had not improved measur- 
ably. On November 19 Lincoln delivered his famous 
address at the dedication of the Gettysburg cemetery. 
A few days later he proclaimed the fourth Thursday 
of that month the national holiday of Thanksgiving. 
This would seem not to have been a good time in 
which to be thankful, considering the state of the 
nation. 

Presidents in succeeding years have annually 
proclaimed Thanksgiving as a national holiday. In 
1941 Congress established the fourth Thursday of 
November as our legal national holiday of Thanks- 
giving. 

We do not have to turn to our national history 
to be aware that men have experienced a genuine 
spirit of thanksgiving to God in all kinds of circum- 
stances. The Bible contains many expressions of 
gratitude. We are probably most familiar with the 
psalmists’ hymns of thanksgiving, such as Psalms 
100 from which our title is quoted: 


















Enter his gates with thanksgiving, 
and his courts with praise! 
Give thanks to him, bless his name! 







Even in gloomy situations men have praised God. 
Isaiah’s message to the Hebrews in Exile included 
hymns of praise such as we find in chapters 40 and 
52. 

A plea for gratitude is suggested in the account 
Paul gave of the Last Supper to the church at 
Corinth. Speaking from a troubled heart, he called 
upon the Corinthian people not to observe the high 
moment of Christian worship unworthily. He ad- 
monished them to remember the spirit of simplicity 
and complete honesty which characterized the ac- 
tual moment in the life of Jesus, Lord of the church. 
“Remember,” he was saying in effect, “when you 
celebrate the Lord’s Supper, you give an example 
of the life he lived.” 

“The Lord Jesus on the night when he was be 
trayed took bread, and when he had given thanks, 
he broke it” (1 Corinthians 11: 23-24a). 

Use your imagination to picture the scene: What 
had seemed at one time to be success for Jesws was 
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turning to defeat. The crowds that had followed 
























: were momentarily to demand crucifixion. What 
e seemed to be loyalty and understanding were turn- 
3 ing to desertion, fear, and ignorance. What 
e had once been high dedication on the part of the 
disciples was turning to bickering and jealousy. 
4 Judas, the disciple who was to betray the Master 
a shortly, was at the table. In spite of this, Jesus gave 
“y thanks. Sharing his last meal with those who would 
4 betray his trust, aware of the crumbling of their 
“y resolve and faith, looking into the face of Judas, 
4 he gave thanks to God. 
- “How shallow,” Paul is saying, “seems your wor- 
a. ship when compared to the Master’s!” And Paul 
an was speaking not only to the people of his day but 
Pee . oe also to us. 
™ ee ae SS The question is not whether we live in the kind 
ir 2 = ~*~ of world that will make us thankful but whether 
us ee Ke we are the kind of people who have a spirit of 
ry. Le ' thankfulness. 
ay President Franklin D. Roosevelt, crippled by 
ng, _ polio, found he could be thankful for the four free- 
in _ doms our country has upheld: freedom of speech 
the and expression, freedom to worship God in our own 
personal way, freedom from want, and freedom 
lly from fear. He looked not at the withered legs with 
In __ which he had to meet life but at the inner spirit that 
of , could buoy him up as he faced life. 
‘ks- President Lincoln, shackled by a split country, 
found he could be thankful for a nation “conceived 
ory in liberty and dedicated to the proposition that all 
ine men are created equal.” He looked not at the graves 
um- of the dead dotting the field at Gettysburg but at 
; of the devotion that heralded a new birth of freedom, 
the not at a shattered administration but at a hope for 
lms democracy—a government of, by, and for the people. 
The Master, handicapped by disciples as weak 
and selfish as we often are, found he could be thank- 
ful for God’s redeeming love, for he looked not at 
failures but at new beginnings. 
Can we be thankful in 1961? Will it do us any 
good? Yes, if we can see our lives in the perspective 
God. that controlled the life of Otto Bartning, prominent 
uded church architect of the last fifty years. 
) and “Only he who has been through a storm can ap- 
preciate the calm of the ocean. Only a person who 
:ount has experienced the complexity of our modern days 
h at knows the beauty of simplicity. For this peace, for 
-alled the simplest certainties dwelling within it, we live 
high and strive and die. .. . What is the aim of all our 
e ad striving? The simple certainty that all our actions, 
slicity every thought, every breath, every word is a build- 
\@ ace ing-stone in eternity. At the heart of all unrest lies 
surch. the peace that surpasseth understanding.” ! 
1 you Thanksgiving can be an alternative to futility and 
ample despair. It is the alternative of hope. Acting out 
in our daily lives the conviction that our lives count 
as be for good, we can have a meaningful part in the 
nanks, a canons contagion of gratitude that is Thanksgiving at its 
What Limo ni Massachusetts, where in 1621 the Pilgrim Fathers best. 
Hutt aaa Me eee ieee 
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You may be the winner of a new contemporary 
home with every imaginable convenience—an elec- 
tric dishwasher, a garbage disposal, a stove, a re- 
frigerator, automatic washer and dryer. In fact, this 
home is called a marvel in electrical ingenuity 
with its year-round weather climatized by the mir- 
acle of electricity. But this is not all, along with this 
package goes a blue sports car designed to bring joy 
to any youth and to generate a spirit of youth for 
any age. Furthermore, twenty thousand dollars are 
provided just in case one needs a little cash. 

All one has to do is write his name on a certain 
entry blank and mail it to New York City. If his 
name is drawn from among the fifty million entries, 
these prizes are his, with no strings attached. 

Such open doors to success and ease do not end 
with this one example. Numerous articles are pub- 
lished and dozens of books written annually telling 
how one may turn one thousand dollars into a mil- 
lion dollars on the stock 
market. The ability to buy 
low and sell high and to 
ferret out or guess the 
growth of stocks has be- 
come an obsession with 
numerous persons in our 
day. One reads repeatedly 
of companies that have a 
stock split. 

This search for bargains finds an acceptable place 
in the economic realm of most families. The house- 
wife or homemaker scans the daily paper for food 
and household bargains in order that she may make 
the family budget accomplish the most for her 
household. And here such an exercise becomes an 
exciting game. One congratulates himself if he can 
feed his family well on the budgeted amount and 
still have some money left for special projects. 

We accept examples such as those named above 
as a legitimate part of a healthy economy. The 
president of a growing industry thinks nothing of 
offering one hundred thousand dollars in prizes as 
an effective means of advertising his product. Much 
of our total economy is geared to the fluctuation 
of the stock market. The economic health of a home 
depends upon a thrifty housewife. Our citizens are 
encouraged to be as bargain conscious as possible. 

But what appears as a legitimate frame of mind 
inone sphere may work to our detriment and harm 
in another. The disposition of mind which seeks 
bargains in the economic area has permeated other 
facets of modern life where such a temper works 
against our best. interests. 

In the field of education students are likely to 
seek the courses where a minimum of effort is re- 
quired and where the A’s are plentiful. Increasingly, 
We are interested in a society where the marriage 
bond is less and less permanent—an arrangement 
Whereby we can look for bargains in a marriage 


(eee 
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by SAM R. DODSON, JR. 


market. Vocation-wise we are concerned less and 
less with the aspect of service and more and more 
with the yearly income after taxes. 

David Riesman in an article in The American 
Scholar comments upon the college seniors of our 
day: “There is very little evidence . . . that the 
respondents [students] have had to struggle for 
anything they want—or have wanted anything that 
would cost them a struggle.” He says that, like 
the ranch type house in which they will live, there 
is a floor under them and a low ceiling over them 
and their smug security is supposed to “provide 
a constant level of happiness.” 4 

Most critical of all, such a yen for bargains has 
hit the nerve center of life. In the religious realm 
individuals are searching for that interpretation of 
life which promises the most and demands the least. 
One sees this as responsible for the phenomenal 
growth of the peace of mind and happiness cult in 
America. Here a person is 
tempted to short-circuit 
the full demands of the 
gospel for a ready bargain 
with a by-product of 
genuine religious devo- 
tion. 

This weakness has col- 
ored a large part of Ameri- 
can church life. The ques- 
tion most frequently asked is, “What does your 
church have to offer?” These individuals are looking 
for a situation where there is a gymnasium, a hand- 
some and sweet talking minister who evades contro- 
versial topics, a program that will serve as a 
child-care service for their children. The question of 
money and responsible stewardship must be by- 
passed; or if it has to be mentioned, this must be done 
in a pianissimo whisper. 

This picture is especially true of suburbia—where 
churches advertise subtly, “We give the most for the 
least.” Churches now prepare their clever bro- 
chures: “Why you ought to make St. John’s your 
church home.” There is little in such booklets about 
the fundamental theological and religious founda- 
tion necessary for the permanent good of our church 
and its people. 

Dietrich Bonhoeffer begins his book The Cost of 
Discipleship with this thought: “Cheap grace is the 
preaching of forgiveness without requiring repent- 
ance, baptism without church discipline, Com- 
munion without confession, absolution without per- 
sonal confession. Cheap grace is grace without dis- 
cipleship, grace without’-the cross, grate without 
Jesus Christ, living and incarnate.” 2 

Martin Luther was speaking with a depth of in- 
sight when he underscored the fact that man cannot 
buy grace with good works. Grace is God’s eternal 


disposition of mind. Such a fact requires absolute 


1The American Scholar, Autumn 1956, “The Found Generation,” 
by David Riesman, page 433. 

2From The Cost of Discipleship, by Dietrich Bonhoeffer; revised 
and : eae editon; The Macmillan Company, second edition, 1959; 
page e 
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sincerity on the part of an individual, who must 
respond in commitment. 

This eternal insight into the nature and character 
of God who is Creator, Redeemer, and Sustainer 
becomes the pearl of great price, for which a man 
will sell all that he has. 

When a person arrives at the place where he sees 
this interpretation of life as the fundamental truth 
underlying all existence—sees it not with intellec- 
tual assent alone but with faith and trust which 
yields all of self to the insight—such a man is ready 
for true discipleship. 

Some branches of Christendom have felt that 
the ordinary man is not capable of creative dis- 
cipleship, that the call of the world is too much for 
him. Such bodies have provided special societies, 
monasticism for example, for persons interested in 
more dedicated commitment and discipleship. But 
this road is not reserved for a selected few; it is 
open to all who are to inherit the kingdom of God. 

What has the modern church done with the 
Master’s injunction, “If any man would come after 
me, let him deny himself and take up his cross 
and follow me”? Today’s church has been so con- 
cerned with glowing statistical reports to governing 
bodies that it has received persons into its fellow- 
ship in a manner that is a travesty upon the serious- 
ness of Christian commitment. In fact, in some cases 
there has been little commitment involved. It is 
frequently said that less commitment is required of 
a person joining a Christian church than any club 
or organization on the contemporary scene. What 
can the church of the twentieth century do to em- 
phasize once more that the religious life is basically 
one of commitment and discipline? 

We can begin by making church membership a 
matter of importance and consequence for all ages. 
We do a fairly good work with our membership 
classes for boys and girls, but we need to have more 
responsible classes for youth and adults. Some few 
churches in Methodism are doing an excellent job 
in this area. Such churches require new members 
to attend four to six sessions of preparation for 
dedicated discipleship and churchmanship. 

Bishop H. J. Lew, of the Korean Methodist 
Church, speaking to my congregation recently, said 
that if a church in Korea has twelve hundred mem- 
bers, one could expect to find one thousand of 
them at the worship services on Sunday. In 
America the average is a low 30 per cent. Our peo- 
ple need to sense the importance of this commit- 
ment of regularly coming together for adoration, 
for prayer, for the preaching of the Word. Regular 
church attendance should be emphasized. 

Some years ago The Christian Century selected 
some of the outstanding and successful churches in 
America. Mount Olivet Lutheran Church in Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, was one selected in the category 
of large memberships. This church boasts that it has 
no inactive members on its roll of over five thousand. 
When a person is absent from worship, he is visited; 
the difficulty is probed. The names of stay-aways are 
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not dropped until every effort has been made to re- 








claim them. 

These classes in church membership could make 
it clear that discipleship involves work. In most 
churches it is difficult to get persons to give the 
time and interest necessary to carry on the work of 
the Master. It should be made clear that every per- 
son is expected to carry his share of the work load— 
teaching a class, singing in the choir, visiting the 
sick, working in community settlement houses and 
agencies, working on commissions and committees, 

Our aversion to real commitment is seen in clear 
focus in the church school itself where there is no 
disposition for effective study. In all too many in- 
stances the church-school session has become a reli- 
gious symbol without any real effective communica- 
tion taking place. In the church where I am now 
serving we hope to experiment this year with pilot 
classes designed for persons who are willing to disci- 
pline themselves for study. We are planning a class 
in the senior department where regular attendance 
will be required for membership, where examina- 
tions and reports will be given, and where there will 
be more emphasis on the seriousness of study and 
work in one’s commitment to Christ. 

Some of the strong churches in our country make 
it clear that Christian discipleship and church men- 
bership involve responsible stewardship of posses 
sions. Many churches are hesitant, reluctant, and 
embarrassed to mention the matter of money. Surely 
they have forgotten that Jesus discussed this topic 
more often than any other. 

When a person becomes a part of a church fellow- 
ship, he should realize that this involves a sharing of 
the church’s financial responsibility in its task of 
meeting the needs of our world. 

In churches where adult membership classes are 
held prior to reception, it is a part of the teaching 
plan to explain carefully the whole philosophy of 
Christian stewardship and require the constituents 
to sign their pledge cards before being formally re 
ceived into church membership. This applies to 
transfers as well as those received on profession of 
faith. 

Joseph Wood Krutch, often associated with a 
agnostic approach to religion, reminds us of a need 
for personal morality in our day. Our commitment 
must be something more than fighting for good 
causes—it must mean a new sense of honesty, 
integrity, dependability on the part of individual 
men. Mr. Krutch is aware of the fact that many 
leaders in our causes for social reform feel no 
compulsion for individual reformation. 

The church in the twentieth century can never be 
the true church of Christ until it returns to the truth 
of costly grace, the demands of dedicated disciple 
ship. Paul expressed the mood perfectly when he 
wrote, “Why, I count everything as loss compared 
with the supreme advantage of knowing Jesus Chris 
my Lord.” 


8The Bible, an American Translation, by J. M. P. Smith and Edge 
J. Goodspeed; reprinted by permission of the University of Chicas? 
Press. 































































































—Thomas Milton Pearson 
















ike 
ost 
the 
: of 
er- 
: or 
the 
and 
ees, 
lear Night came on with a sober hush, 
; no The moon reddened with shame-faced blush, 
in- The cricket chirped its doleful plaint, 
reli- And my heart grew frightfully faint 
‘ica- As the neglected hours of light 
now Appeared as specters in the night— 
oilot Dark-groomed witches with steaming brew 
isci- Chanting the words, “It is for you.” 
class Sudden anger showed in my eyes 
ance And a most maddening surprise 
\ina- As I looked on the stewing pot 
will And loudly cried, “This fate shall not 
and Come upon one whose will is set 
To acknowledge with deep regret 
nake The stain that gilded day has brought 
nem- To a dreamer who without thought 
Sses- Had idly spent the fleeting time 
and As though engaged in pantomime 
arely Amid the throng of busy men, 
topic Who were coveting even then 
The vacant days when they, like me, 
llow- From cares and worries would be free.” 
ng of Then, when the sun of coming day 
sk of Had brushed the horrid scene away, 
Putting on my working clothes, 
s are With ardent thought of all of those 
ching Who might be helped by what I do, 
hy of I traveled down each avenue, 
uents Hoping to find a place to aid 
ly re Without a thought of being paid, 
es to Asking only a little part 
ion of In the work dear to each one’s heart. 
“I’m sorry, but I must decline 
eo To let you do the work that’s mine.” 
ni 
er Again the shades leaned to the east, 
8 And soon the dreadful dark increased, 
— a When up I looked and saw a star, 
= Shining more brilliantly by far 
a Than others in heaven’s rich vault, 
Which to me clearly spoke, “Your fault 
be Consists in not hearing your call 
pe To do your work however small. 
iii Each star is different in glory, 
pe And creation is the story 
we ai Of man’s love for his craft or art, 
ears Which repels the alien heart.” 
sine Let each one test his own work, and then his reason to boast will be in 
? “Chica? 


himself ... each man will have to bear his own load (Galatians 6:4). 
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Tux Third Assembly of the World Council of § , 
Churches will be held in the capital city of India, § | 
November 18 through December 5, 1961. { 

The churches in India, through the National Chris: § | 
tian Council, are planning local welcomes and ar- § 
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rangements. 
Christian communities all over Asia have ex @ | 
pressed their welcome to the Assembly. I 


The main meetings at New Delhi will be held in 
the fully equipped Vigynan Bhavan Conference § { 
Hall. This will be the scene of major addresses by 
famous leaders, visits from Asian civic personalities 
and statesmen, evening rallies and spectacles. Par-# e 
ticipants will know the excitement of being part of af 
team that will afterward fan out among town an # r 
village churches in Asia’s kaleidoscopic world. si 
Previous assemblies of the World Council, which Bg 
includes 172 member churches in over fifty cout 
tries, have been held in Amsterdam in 1948 and g 
Evanston, Illinois, U.S.A., in 1954. al 
At the opening session of the New Delhi Assembly § p. 
the International Missionary Council and the World 
Council of Churches, according to present plans % a 
intend to become one. The experience and special 
accent of the world-wide missionary movement wil de 
be drawn closer than ever into the life and work fff m 
WCC Photo all the churches. " — ae pr 
. — The general theme of the Assembly, “Jest | 
Me Third Acccnbly ef the Warld Cosneil ef Churches Christ: The Light of the World,” has been studied tic 
intensively in local congregations of the membel 
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churches. A group appointed for the purpose has 
prepared a statement on the theme, which will help 
the churches and Christians to understand what the 
Bible means when it speaks of Jesus Christ in this 
way. 

Through the study, the churches will try to find 
how Jesus Christ is the world’s true light in every 
part of the complex life of our time. 

In the light of its daily Bible studies and worship, 
the Assembly will do more detailed work in three 
Sections dealing with unity, witness, and service. 

The many-sided work of the churches, in theology, 
evangelism, missions, social action, lay witness, the 
service of women and youth, international affairs, 
mutual aid and help for mankind, will be recon- 
sidered by the assembly Sections as they listen to- 
gether to the message of the Bible. 

The findings of the Sections will be brought to- 
gether in a unified report in three parts to give guid- 
ance to the churches and the World Council in the 
period ahead. 

Al’ the work done in the three Sections will have 
a bearing on the future task of the World Council. 

The committees on the work of the divisions and 
departments of the Council will try to show the 
mear'ing of all the Assembly’s thinking in terms of 
pract:cal policy for the future. 

Wcrk done by the Council’s permanent organiza- 
tion :p to 1961 will come under critical review. 

The churches will send 625 delegates to the As- 





A government building in New Delhi 
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sembly. They will represent the member churches 
in all regions of the world and will include men 
and women, laymen and ministers. 

Expert advisers in many fields, youth participants, 
fraternal delegates from national Christian councils 
and world denominational alliances will attend. 

Interested nonmember churches and other groups 
will send observers. 

In addition to this, a limited number of invited 
guests, with press, wives and a substantial assembly 
staff, will bring the total number at the Assembly to 
about 1,500. 

This number seems small to those who recall the 
huge Evanston Assembly in 1954. Evanston was a 
“once for all” event. Its setting and facilities gave 
American church visitors a unique opportunity to be 
present at main sessions. The New Delhi Assembly 
will be smaller. But this does not mean that the 
member of the local congregation will be any less 
involved. 

In the member churches everywhere steps were 
taken to make 1961 a year of preparation and study 
at the level of the local congregation. 

A preassembly study booklet containing the State- 
ment, Bible studies on the general theme, short 
statements on the three Section subjects, and a re- 
view of the work of the World Council was cir- 
culated in many languages. 

All who would support the Assembly can be in- 
volved by study and prayer. 





Young people help load Goodwill bags at the Kansas City plant 


Goodwill Industries 


More than 42,000 handicapped persons were 
served last year through the rehabilitation and em- 
ployment programs of Goodwill Industries of Ameri- 
ca, Inc., the nation’s largest group of nonprofit, pri- 
vate vocational and rehabilitation services for the 
handicapped. 

Mr. PerryMan is director of department of news service, 


Joint Section of Education and Cultivation, Board of Mis- 
sions of The Methodist Church. 
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In 1960 Goodwill Industries set new records in the 
amount of income earned through sales and_ services 
and in the number of local plants. Earned income 
rose to over $40,000,000 and the number of local 
units to 141 around the world, including 118 in the 
United States. The operations and services of “ood- 
will have made steady growth through the years. 

The story of the achievements of Goodwill Ir 
dustries- last year in service to the physically, 
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mentally, and emotionally handicapped is told in 
Independence for the Handicapped, Goodwill’s an- 
nual report. The national headquarters office of 
Goodwill Industries of America, Inc., is located in 
Washington, D.C. 

Founded by a Methodist minister, the Reverend 
E. J. Helms, in Boston in 1902, Goodwill Industries is 
still officially related to The Methodist Church 
through the Department of Goodwill Industries of 
the Division of National Missions, Board of Missions. 
Goodwill Industries of America, Inc., is the inde- 
pendent, nonsectarian headquarters for the interna- 
tional Goodwill program and its 126 local plants, but 
many of the local plants are also related to the 
Methodist Department of Goodwill Industries. 

The 1960 earned income of over $40,000,000 rep- 
resented a gain of more than 15 per cent over that 
of 1959 and accounted for 91 per cent of Goodwill 
Industries’ total 1960 income of about $41,000,000. 
The remaining 9 per cent came from voluntary con- 
tributions to Goodwill programs. 

Most of the earned income came through the tradi- 
tional pattern of Goodwill work: collection of used 
clothing, furniture, and household items; recondi- 
tioning and renovation of these by handicapped 
workers in sheltered workshops; resale of the items 
at low cost in Goodwill stores. 

Over 13,000,000 items were processed and sold in 
Goodwill stores which, with their branches and col- 
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lection centers, served 500 American cities. An esti- 
mated 2,500,000 families contributed items to Good- 
will for processing and sale; many of these items 
were collected by school children, youth groups, 
Boy and Girl Scouts, and churches. In addition to 
sales income, Goodwill plants earned nearly $2,000,- 
000 in work contracted to them by businesses. 
Enabling handicapped workers to live by Good- 
will’s motto, “Not charity, but a chance,” local 





Goodwill plants paid their handicapped workers 
more than $25,000,000 in wages in 1960. The workers 
paid over $2,225,000 in taxes. 

The report Independence for the Handicapped 
said that another significant factor in the Goodwill 
picture of 1960 was the growth of extra services. 
There was continued gain in therapy, evaluation, 
psychological aid, testing, and related services. Work 
was continued in co-operation with the United 
States Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 

New Goodwill plants opened in 1960 in Port of 
Spain, Trinidad; Anchorage, Alaska; Waterloo, 
Iowa; and Columbus, Georgia. There are now 18 
Goodwill programs in countries outside the United 
States. The report listed the types of handicapped 
persons served by Goodwill Industries as orthopedi- 
cally and neurotically handicapped, aged and infirm, 
persons suffering from mental and emotional dis- 
turbances, cardiac and respiratory ailments, im- 
paired hearing and speech, and defective vision. 

The report paid tribute to The Methodist Church’s 
contribution to Goodwill, saying: 

“The continued long-term interest of The Method- 
ist Church in the welfare of the nation’s handicapped 
people was expressed through financial assistance in 
the training of executive personnel and the provid- 
ing of incentive funds for use on a matching basis by 
the community to launch the Goodwill Industries 
program in Honolulu.” 

The Division of National Missions appropriates to 
Goodwill each year $10,000, channeling it through 
the Department of Goodwill Industries. The funds 
are used to train and develop capable executives of 
local Goodwill plants, to help new plants get started, 
and to raise the standards of operation and service in 
existing plants. 

Methodism is closely related to Goodwill Indus- 
tries both on the national level, through Methodist 
members on the board of directors of Goodwill In- 
dustries of America, and on the local level, through 
Methodists serving as executives in local Goodwill 
plants. Many of these Methodists on both levels are 
ministers. 

An evaluation of the Goodwill program and of 
Methodism’s relationship to it has been given by 
Percy J. Trevethan, a Methodist layman, who is the 
executive vice-president of Goodwill Industries of 
America and director of the Department of Goodwill 
Industries: 

“The real value of Goodwill Industries is found in 
its emphasis upon independence, its recognition of 
the values of religion and its acknowledgment of the 
individual worth of human personality. These are 
intangible, but nonetheless real factors in the pro- 
gram. The real significance and worth of the Good- 
will Industries’ program is that it is concerned about 
men and women who seek ‘not charity, but a chance’ 
and who desire to walk the road of usefulness and 
self-support. To all such, Methodism is dedicated to 
the task of providing not a handout, but in the 
Master’s name, a ‘hand-up’ to the handicapped 
wherever it can.” 
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This is the first part of a two-part article-—THE 
EDITORS. 


CERTAIN groups in our society view with appre- 
hension the idea of world citizenship. They consider 
it as being incompatible with patriotic duties. It is 
necessary, therefore, for me to make clear what I 
mean by Christian world citizenship. I have in mind 
a patriot who exerts himself to promote the welfare 
of his country and is ready to defend it against open 
or subversive aggression. This person is, at the same 
time, concerned about the welfare of other nations 
and with Christian compassion is ready to share his 
fellow man’s economic destiny. 

Let us not confuse patriotism with extreme na- 
tionalism or chauvinism. True patriotism is construc- 
tive and not egotistic. The love of children for their 
parents is perfectly compatible with love for their 
neighbors. Similarly, a Christian world citizen can 
combine his devotion to his own country with his 
desire to secure the welfare of citizens of other 
nations without distinction of race, language, or 
religion. 

With this in mind, we may say that as our world 
is daily confronted by new social, political, and 
economic changes, the responsibilities of Christians 
as world citizens become more and more numerous 
and complex. The basic economic fact that citizens 
must face is the fact of change, for life and change 
are inseparable. The task of Christian citizens is to 
ensure that the forces of change will make their prin- 
cipal impact on what can be replaced by something 
better and that these forces will not themselves be 
evil and unchristian in character. 

God’s unique design for man, as opposed to that 
for all other creatures, includes the power to choose 
between good and evil. This power of choice, an 
essential part of conscience, vests in man a personal 
responsibility for the results of his choice. 


IN THE AREA OF ECONOMICS 


In dealing with economic matters we must not 
place the seal of God’s approval on that which may 
be expedient but which does not wholly reflect God’s 
will. On the other hand, when we seek to organize 
society, we must take into account what men really 
are as well as what the church thinks they ought 
to be. 

Christians should provide political and economic 
conditions that will help individuals grow in wisdom 
and stature and in favor with God and man. We 
should strive to create conditions that will exalt the 
dignity of man. These conditions will undoubtedly 





Mr. Cec is executive vice-president and educational direc- 
tor of the Southwestern Legal Foundation, Southern Meth- 
odist University. 
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Christian Dimensions of World Citizenship 






vary from place to place and from time to time, and 
many paths lead toward a central point, the doing 
of God’s will on earth. 

Christian philosophy has always exerted a strong 
influence on the economic life of our country. The 
concern for the welfare of individuals prompted 
many beneficial reforms through the years. Slavery 
has been abolished. We have learned to treat in- 
dustrial workers more humanely. By promoting and 
encouraging individual initiative, we have reaped 
great riches. The industrial revolution has shown 
men how they can produce more goods with less 
physical effort. 

At the same time, new opportunities have been 
created for the underprivileged. Infant mortality 
has been greatly reduced, health generally improved, 
and the span of life lengthened. Education is general, 
and the development of spiritual life has been kept 
relatively free of political implications. Graduated 
income and estate taxes are aimed at a distribution 
of wealth and income in accordance with need. 

Although we have been richly endowed, we must 
not interpret this to mean that God’s will is being 
done here “as it is in heaven.” 

We must remember, furthermore, that Jesus said 
that “every one to whom much is given, of him will 
much be required.” As Christians, our privileges 
place upon us the proportionate duty of generosity, 
understanding, and wise and sound statesmanship. 
As Christian citizens of the most prosperous nation 
in the world, we have a vital role to fulfill as world 
citizens. 





















ECONOMICS AS A SCIENCE 





A prevailing point of view regards economics as 
a science, like mathematics, physics, or chemistry, 
which deals only with relations of cause and effect, 
subjected to the strictest of tests, with no attempt 
to tell what ought to be or whether things are right 
or wrong. In this view the sole concern of economics 
is to trace effects back to their causes, to project 
causes forward to their effects. It draws no conclu- 
sions about what is desirable or undesirable; it does 
not aim to command what is good or to condemn 
what is evil; it does not try to lay down moral 
precepts. The question of morality, of right and 
wrong, according to many economists, must be an- 
swered by reference to philosophical and relizious 
propositions regarding the nature of man an‘ his 
needs. Science, in their opinion, is concerned only 
with discovering and stating the truth. 

We agree with this premise, but what is tru‘h? 

Thomas Huxley said that science teaches “. . . in 
the highest and strongest manner the great ‘ruth 
which is embodied in the Christian concepti°n af 
entire surrender to the will of God.” Religio:: and 
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science do not contradict each other, since the true 
aim of science cannot be different from the real 
purpose of life. 

Arthur H. Compton, physicist and Nobel prize 
winner, said: “Science is a reliable method of find- 
ing truth. Religion is the search for a satisfying 
way of life. Science is growing—yet a world that has 
science needs, as never before, the inspiration that 
religion has to offer... .” We might also parallel 
this by saying that economic study cannot be 
divorced from moral considerations even in an ex- 
treme and severe analysis. 

If economics is defined as the study of ways to 
satisfy our material needs, it will be well to remem- 
ber that man has infinite hungers not shared by 
other animals and that he refuses to be satisfied by 
the fulfillment of animal desires alone. 

As Canon Bernard Iddings Bell, the late Episcopal 
scholar, pointed out, “It is these unsatisfied hungers 
which drive us on toward achievement which is 
uniquely human. The pressure of constant desire for 
extra-animal satisfactions is the thing that makes 
man man; it is also the thing which drives him to 
God.” 

We have to study the economic aspects of Chris- 
tian world citizenship in the perspective of man’s 
ability and his responsibility to choose between good 
and evil. 


A SYSTEM OF VALUES 


No economic decisions can be sound without an 
accepted system of values. We must be careful, how- 
ever, that these values are not purely quantitative. 
Producing and buying liquor does not have the same 
value as constructing adequate housing in slum areas 
or spending funds for education. Production of 
luxuries or of articles of diversion is undoubtedly 
of lesser importance than building hospitals or 
schools. 

The fact that statisticians do not make this distinc- 
tion in reporting our national gross product does not 
diminish our concern with the world order. The 
application of one scheme of economics to two socie- 
ties with different moral standards (for example, 
one based on barbaric impulses and the other guided 
by Christian fellowship) will give totally different 
results. Mistaken, therefore, is the belief that eco- 
nomics has no concern with any motive except the 
selfish desire for wealth or that wealth is the only 
center around which economics clusters. 

An economic factor, we understand, is anything 
that influences the production and distribution of 
wealth. Motives that lead men to co-operate or to 
fight each other, to work to make the earth produc- 
tive or to be idle, to be provident or to live for the 
moment are all motives that influence the ability to 
produce and to distribute God’s gifts in an adequate 
way. These elements of character, temperament, and 
ability are economic factors. 

Concerned as it is with all of man’s activities, the 
gosvel is also concerned with the moral distribution 
of wealth, with disparities of income, with unemploy- 








ment, and with 
economic depres- 
sions. Some per- 
sons try to avoid 
applying to our 
economic life the 
Christian ethics 
that reveal injus- 
tices and inequal- 
ities and that bring 
together the ma- 
terial and spiritual 
forces to secure 
economic stability. 
One might ask, 
Are they afraid of the spirit of the gospel? 

On the other hand, church leaders sometimes put 
the seal of God’s approval on personal convictions 
relating to matters of expediency and not to Chris- 
tian ethics. (I refer, for example, to recognition of 
Red China or the repeal of right-to-work laws.) In 
our mechanized, complex, and interdependent world 
it is imperative that human needs be met in the spirit 
of Christian love which lies at the core of Christian 
ethics. 

Auguste Comte (nineteenth-century French 
philosopher 1) wrote in Positivism, “It is impossible 
to effect any permanent reconstruction of the institu- 
tions of society without a previous reorganization of 
opinion and of life. The spiritual basis is necessary 
not merely to determine the character of the 
temporal reconstruction, but to supply the principal 
motive force by which the work is to be carried 
out.” 

Christians should carry the spiritual motives of 
Christianity into the whole field of economic activity. 

What economic doctrine best encompasses the 
spirit of Christianity and promotes the spirit of 
world citizenship? 

Throughout modern history we have witnessed 
the ascent and the eventual fall of many economic 
doctrines. These have risen to eminence only to fall 
and be replaced by another dogma that eventually 
followed the same pattern. Their downfall can be 
traced to the same basic cause: Their application is 
limited to the period and place when and where they 
were given. Doctrines that attempt to dominate real 
life with abstract principles appear erroneous and 
impracticable when confronted with the realities of 
situations changed by the presence of new factors 
and the absence of old ones. 

Had Christianity allowed itself to become the 
champion of successive economic theories, it would 
have suffered the fate of these passing doctrines. The 
ethical precepts given by Jesus have an eternal 
quality that, unlike economic doctrines, cannot be 
limited to a certain time or place. The Christian ethic 
is dynamic; it modifies the spirit and the will of man; 
it possesses regenerative and redemptive qualities. 





1 Comte, founder of positivism, confined his system to the knowledge 
based exclusively on data obtained through investigation and discoveries 
of science, rejecting all that is purely speculative, metaphys 
place in it for the supernatural or the spiritual. 
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Man’s FREEDOM 

Today two incompatible ideologies divide the 
world. One, represented by the free world, respects 
as well as guarantees individual rights and liberties. 
The other, represented by communist Russia, sup- 
presses individual liberty; production, distribution, 
and consumption are under rigid state control. The 
clash of the two fundamentally different systems of 
life was summarized by Konrad Adenauer: “On one 
side is a belief in the purposefulness of human life, 
in the worth and vindication of the personality, 
based on the principles of freedom, justice, and 
human dignity. Opposed to this is the atheistic 
philosophy which regards man as worthless in him- 
sélf, merely a component of an economic order.” 2 

As a professor of economics, I used to lecture on 
free enterprise and freedom of economic choice. I 
would ask the students, “What is the source of our 
freedom?” 

Year after year they answered, “The Constitu- 
tion.” Sometimes an answer referred specifically to 
the Declaration of Independence: “We hold these 
truths to be self-evident, that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable Rights, that among these are 
Life, Liberty, and the pursuit of Happiness.” 

I would then read a statement from a modern 
constitution of another country which declared that 
the natural and inalienable rights of man are the 
right of life free from oppression, fear, and want; 
the right of free expression of opinion; the right 
of free exercise of religion; the right of assembly and 
association; the right to personal security, labor, and 
dignified human livelihood; the right to free improve- 
ment of the mind; the right to take part in the 
government of the state and its subdivisions. 

My students felt that these provisions ought to 
protect the people adequately in the enjoyment of 
their rights. They were amazed when I revealed that 
this was a part of Hungary’s constitution. 

We discovered that the American colonies were 
founded upon the premise that nothing is more 
valuable than human dignity derived from man’s 
unique relationship to the Creator. The early colon- 
ists subscribed, therefore, to democracy as the politi- 
cal system that provided a favorable climate for the 
growth and development of this spiritual belief. 
Democracy was not the source of this faith. The 
Declaration of Independence does not give birth to 
the individual’s rights, duties, dignity, and equality 
—these come from God. 

Freedom is an essential feature in our concept of 
the dignity and self-realization without which life 
loses its chief meaning, A desire to live in a free 
society involves a desire for freedom for others. The 
basis of any system of generalized freedom is, there- 
fore, the ethic of respect for our fellow human beings. 
The great British economist, John Stuart Mill, 


2 Konrad Adenauer, “Coming: World Economic Integration,” 
tion’s Business, May, 1960, page 48. 
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pointed out: The only freedom which deserves the 
name is that of pursuing our own good in our own 
way, so long as we do not attempt to deprive others 
of theirs or impede their efforts to obtain it. Eco- 
nomic freedom is not limited to the pursuit of private 
interests; it must pass the test of constructive service- 
ability to the entire society. The technical features 
of our national economy have long been directed 
along the lines of serviceability. It is our duty to 
maintain this practice. 

A modern writer says: “The success of our eco- 
nomic structure is evidenced by our unparalleled 
prosperity, which makes us an object of envy in the 
eyes of many other nations. Consequently, this has 
placed our system, in the eyes of the Soviets, on an 
uncomfortable eminence as the foremost enemy to be 
discredited and isolated. In combating this effort, it is 
our duty—also our interest—to see that our relations 
with other countries are constructively serviceable 
to them, with due regard to the ways in which their 
situations differ from ours.” 3 

A French philosopher, Raymond Aron, recently 
wrote, “Coexistence, as the Soviets interpret it, is 
the right of the West not to be killed provided it 
consents to die.” The Kremlin confidently expects 
to displace our system in a nonshooting economic 
rivalry. This implies a contest for the minds of the 
people of the free world. We must seek means of 
avoiding losing the war that may be thus imposed 
upon us. 

The underdeveloped countries are starting from a 
low level of development, and they lack the capital 


‘and technological resources that are available to the 


West. If the Western world fails to help the under- 
developed nations conquer poverty by democratic 
means, they will choose regimentation and dictator- 
ship. Freedom from hunger has priority over other 
individual freedoms. We cannot expect hungry 
people to appreciate civil liberties and democratic 
freedoms. 

The various countries do not need carbon copies 
of any one system, our own or any other. We must 
learn to recognize.the wide diversity of the nations 
we are so prone to lump together under the heading 
of “underdeveloped.” They all have individual prob- 
lems, traditions, and customs. Some are underpopu- 
lated; others, heavily overpopulated. They range from 
old and proud civilizations to aboriginal tribes. Obvi- 
ously, the solutions to their economic dilemmas will 
have to meet their special and unique needs. 

No nation can develop political or economic 
security in isolation. We must foster, therefore, a 
growing readiness to make the adjustments that re- 
sult from interdependence and which are _ indis- 
pensable in the interest of the world’s gencral 
prosperity. 

The second part of Dr. Cecil’s two-part article will 
appear in the next issue of ApuLT TEACHER.— [HE 
EDITORS. 





® From Economic Institutions and Human Welfare, by John Maurice 
Clark; Random House, 1957; page 174. 
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wooo Meet Your New Editor 

















HaroL.p D. MINOR became editor of Aputt TEACHER and Wesley Quarterly September 
1, 1961. 


Mr. Minor, an ordained minister and member of the North Carolina Annual Confer- 
ence, has served as director of adult work for his conference since 1956. He comes to us 
from a rich background of teaching in Christian Workers’ Schools, laboratory schools, and 
coaching conferences in such states as North Carolina, Virginia, and Florida. 

Mr. Minor’s emphases in his conference work have been on the adult curriculum, with 
special interest in teaching procedures; the use of our elective system of curriculum selec- 
tion; and Bible conferences. 


Mr. Minor was born in Lake City, Iowa, and attended school in Des Moines and 
Fort Dodge, where he graduated from high school in 1944. He began his college education 
at Iowa State College in Ames but graduated from Morningside College in Sioux City in 
1947. He was elected to Who’s Who in American Colleges and Universities, Zeta Sigma 
(honorary scholastic fraternity), and Alpha Kappa Delta (national sociology fraternity). 
During 1948-49 he taught courses in sociology and marriage at Kendall College, Evanston, 
Illinois. 

Garrett Biblical Institute conferred the B.D. degree on him in 1951. During the last two 
years of his seminary work he was field representative for the Interseminary Movement; 
he also served as pastor of the South Elgin Methodist Church, leading it in a build- 
ing program. 

Following graduation from Garrett, Mr. Minor was appointed pastor of the Rustin Avenue 
Methodist Church in Sioux City. He served the Faison charge in North Carolina from 
1953-56. 

In 1958 Mr. Minor was a delegate to the National Methodist Conference on Family Life 
and in 1961 to the White House Conference on Aging. He has been a member of the 
Adult Education Association, the North Carolina Adult Education Association, and the 
North Carolina Family Life Council. 

His wife, the former Mary Ruth Thompson, is the daughter of the Rev. and Mrs. 
W. B. Thompson of Lexington, North Carolina. She is a graduate of Greensboro Col- 
lege. The Minors have three sons: Mike (11), Sterling (9), and Gary (4). 


John W. Cook, former editor of Aputt TEACHER and Mature Years, has assumed new 
responsibilities as professor of religious education at Florida Southern College, Lake- 
land, Florida. 
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ADULT LEADERS # FOR WORKERS 
WITH ADULTS IN LOCAL CHURCHES 







EXPANDING OPPORTUNITIES FOR ADULT EDUCATON 





Last month your adult council may have discussed the meaning and 
purpose of the church and its implications for adult education. No doubt 
you are aware that one purpose of church education is the preparation of 
adults for their lay ministry in the world. Churches are discovering a di- 
rect relationship between the depth and quality of their adult-education 
program and the availabiiity and quality of lay leadership for church 
groups and classes. The shallowness in much of our contemporary religious 
life and the lack of competent leaders in many of our churches is largely 
the result of an inadequate adult-education program. 


















Your adult council may want to spend some time this month evaluating 
its program of adult education. In preparation for the meeting a comnit- 
tee may secure attendance records of the various study groups and 

classes, average attendance at public worship, and the number of adults 
in the church membership and constituency who are not enrolled in study 
groups. The following questions are offered to guide your discussion: 













1. How many adults are enrolled in the church's educational enter- 
prises? How does this compare with the adult membership and constituency 
ef the church? 

2. Does the schedule for church worship put it in direct competition 
with the adult classes? Do adults have to choose between worship and 
study, or is it possible for persons to participate in both? 

3. Is your church bound to the traditional Sunday=-school class, or are 
you uSing other opportunities and methods for providing adult education? 

4. How interesting and exciting is your adult study program? 

5. Is your church program of adult education equal in quality to non- 
church programs offered in the community? 

6. Do serious=-minded members of your congregation find your program 
stimulating? Is it meeting their needs and helping them with their 
questions? 



















At this point the council may recall that the scope of Christian adult 
education is broad and that its responsibility includes provision for 
opportunities such as these: 









Sunday morning sessions for organized classes and study groups set up on 
a basis of interests 

Sunday evening programs of forums, discussions, and other studies 

Groups for single and married young adults 

































Older-adult meetings for study, worship, and recreation 
Midweek meetings for Bible and theological study 

Classes in leadership development and churchmanship 
Parent study groups 





Suggested below are some ways that the adult council may extend 
Christian teaching for adults. 





Pastor's Bible Class. At the suggestion of Bishop John Wesley Lord, the 
Department of Christian Education of Adults has issued a call to the 
pastors of Methodism to rediscover their responsibility for the ministry 
of teaching. The council may wish to invite the pastor to teach a 

course in Bible or theology. The Adult Bible Course (published in a 
quarterly by the same name, Adult Bible Course) is a possible resource. 
Other suggestions are Ihe Unfolding Drama of the Bible, by Bernhard 

W. Anderson (Association Press; 50 cents); The Meaning of Suffering, 

by Ralph W. Sockman (Woman's Society of Christian Service; 75 cents). 
Resources for Adult Groups (free from Cokesbury) contains other excellent 
books recommended for study by adult groups. 























Lay School of Theology. Meeting on Sunday evening or during the week a 
lay school of theology (Christian faith series of classes) can provide 
adults with an opportunity for a study of basic theological questions. 
Taught by well-prepared teachers, using good resources (see Resources 
for Adult Groups) and educational methods, adults are able to complete 
some basic and some more advanced courses over a three=- to four-year pe- 
riod. The curriculum is organized along the following areas: 
















1. The Bible 
2. Christian Faith and Experience 
3. Christian Family Life 

4. The Church 

5. Christian Action in Society 

6. World Relations 


























Informal Discussion Groups. Many local churches find that adults appre- 
ciate an opportunity to meet with other adults to discuss vital 

issues of life and faith. Such groups often meet during the week in homes 
of members. One church used a week-end retreat for training leaders for 
discussion groups that were planned in such a way that persons could 

join a neighborhood group for any convenient period of time. Resources for 
reading and discussion were selected from books listed in Resources for 
Adult Groups. Incidentally, when questions were too difficult for the 
groups to answer, or when additional reading did not clarify an issue, the 
pastor was called to join the group for a meeting as a resource person. 











Sunday Evening Seminars. This kind of experience is becoming increas- 
ingly stimulating for adults. It provides Several Sunday-evening study- 
discussion groups from which adults can choose. The groups, led by 
resource persons from within or without the congregation, generally 
last for six weeks. This is the fall offering for one church: 


1. Current Trends in Theology 
2. One World, One Mission 

3. Major Methodist Beliefs 

4. Great Hymns of Faith 
5. "Talk Back" film forum 

















This month we shall endeavor 
to build upon the foundations 
(theological, historical, and socio- 
logical) discussed last month. Our 
work will be based upon Part C 
of The Christian Mission Today, 
our study book for the quarter. 

We shall emphasize world-wide 
accomplishments and _ prospects 
within the church’s work in mis- 
sions. Beginning with the Far East 
we shall range across the Pacific 
to the Western hemisphere and 
across the Atlantic to Africa and 
Europe. The weekly discussions 
may well be structured around 
the four areas of the globe with 
the implications inherent in them. 

Parts D and E of the study book 
will be treated in next month’s 
materials. Parts A and B were 
presented last month. 

Since this month’s material is 
primarily historical, you may wish 
to consider some novel approaches 
to the presentation of the basic 
data in ways that will prove stimu- 
lating and challenging. 


“ Suggested Outline 
I. The scope of missions (chap- 
ter 8) 

II. The Far East (chapters 9 
through 11) 

III. Latin America (chapter 12) 

IV. Europe and Africa (chapters 
13-14) 





Dr. TAyYtor is associate professor of 
Christian education, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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ADVANCED STUDIES # USE WITH 
STUDY BOOK AND ADULT STUDENT 


THE CHRISTIAN MISSION TODAY 


LEADER’S SUGGESTIONS } MARVIN J. TAYLOR 


> Discussion Guidance 


I. The scope of missions 


If possible, obtain a flat map of 
the world which can be mounted 
on the wall of your meeting room. 
Using chapters 8 through 14 as 
your guide, mark each country in 
which The Methodist Church has 
established missions. These identi- 
fying marks may well be the dates 
in which the work was established. 
Perhaps a subcommittee from the 
group would accept this as a 
project to be reported to the group 
later this month. 

Additional interesting reports 
by individuals or committees may 
be focused on persons and areas 
of missionary importance. Reports 
on Melville B. Cox, the Thoburns 
(James and Isabella) , Bishop Wil- 
liam Taylor, and others could be 
included in this approach to the 
historical setting. Reference to 
William Warren Sweet’s Meth- 
odism in American History 
(revised edition, Abingdon Press, 
1954), chapter 10, will undoubted- 
ly prove to be most helpful. 

Reports on the work of these 
persons or of nations of special 
current interest in the world news 
(as Korea, the Congo, China, 
Japan) can be included from week 
to week in the group sessions. 

An important area for our 
consideration is the changes in 
our ideas regarding our mission- 
ary activities. Consider with your 


group the progress in types of 
projects emphasized; add to this 
the alteration in title from 
“foreign” to “world” missions. 
When these have been brought 
into focus, it would be well to 
spend some time exploring the 
total concept of missionary work. 
What do we mean by “mission”? 
How do these various projects fit 
into the whole scheme? 

Using the map mentioned above, 
show the successive waves of mis- 
sionary activity from Palestine in 
the first century to the present- 
day encircling of the world. Trace 
the stages in this progress on the 
map. 

Perhaps your group has not 
considered the difficulties en- 
countered in bringing about the 
establishment of effective mission- 
mindedness. Sketch for them the 
hesitancy of the Protestant de- 
nominations and the importance 
of the small minority’s vision (see 
pages 95-96). Emphasize _ this, 
stressing the natural tendency to 
treat missions as “impractical” or 
“for someone else, not me” or “un- 
necessary in our modern world” 
and so on. Observe how every 
generation is challenged to capture 
its own insight and to act upon 
this in its day. Underline the 
danger of failing to catch ‘his 
vision and the consequent loss of 
a major portion of Christianity’s 
purpose. Spend some time dis- 
cussing the assertion that “the era 
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of foreign missions is past.” Ob- 
serve its inconsistency with the 
purposes of the church. 


Il. The Far East 


Ask the group to consider the 
relation of the Christian church 
to communism and particularly to 
the peoples of communist nations. 
While Christianity remains un- 
alterably opposed to the anti- 
religious elements of communism, 
is it appropriate for individual 
Christians to think this way of 
persons? Are not the inhabitants 
of China still God’s children, how- 
ever wayward they may appear 
to be? Does not God yearn for 
their redemption and rehabilita- 
tion? How can we do less than to 
seek the same? Have the group 
consider the implications of this 
in the light of the gospel. 

Christians are called to the 
ministry of reconciliation, not 
condemnation—however much we 
may oppose the philosophy of life 
adopted by these persons and their 
leaders. It would be well to think 
of ways whereby concern for the 
spiritual welfare of the Chinese 
people under communist domina- 
tion may be expressed rather than 
in our reaction of hostility. 

A portion of one session could 
be built around the church-state, 
religion-and-public-education _ is- 
sues that have aroused Americans 
in recent years. Use the evidence 
from the Philippines (page 122) 
as an indication of the foreign 
dimension of the question. Is there 
anything in that nation’s practice 
that gives us cause for alarm? 
Perhaps we need to explore new 
ways of protecting the rights of all 
minorities. 

Discuss Bishop Mathews’ stress 
upon the principle of relevancy 
(page 134) in missionary planning 
for the future. Would separation 
of the gospel from its Western 
trappings be helpful here? Con- 
sider the implications of this possi- 
bility. Perhaps the degree to which 
future missionaries will be needed 
will be partially determined by 
the answer given to this question. 


Ill. Latin America 


By a discussion of the term 
‘Latin America” help your group 





gain an understanding of the 
cultural diversity that prevails 
therein. Be sure to include an 
understanding of the indigenous 
peoples—primarily Indians—liv- 
ing there today. Add to this the 
complexity of European and 
Asiatic immigrants of recent date. 
It is essential that this understand- 
ing be developed before the na- 
tions themselves—as well as 
Methodism’s work in them—can 
be considered. 

Discuss the North American 
feelings of superiority mentioned 
by Derby (page 142). Are these 
ever compatible with a Christian 
profession? Are not such assump- 
tions, to the extent that they do 
exist, the product of material and 
technological progress rather than 
any other factors? Compare the 
extremes of urban and rural 
societies in Latin America. 

Ask a panel of group partici- 
pants to discuss Derby’s assertion: 
“history shows us that a strongly 
Roman Catholic country can only 
be religiously healthy where there 
is also a vigorous Protestant 
church” (page 146). 

Enlarge this statement to show 
that any religion tends to grow 
lifeless and lethargic when it has 
no competition. Witness England 
and the Church of England, Scan- 
dinavia and Lutheranism, and 
others. This suggests that we 
should welcome religious diversity 
for the health that it brings to all 
religions being followed there. 
Does this have implications for 
efforts to promote the organic 
unity of the various churches? 


IV. Europe and Africa 


Persecution greeted Methodist 
missionary efforts in numerous 
European countries. How can one 
account for this response? Is it 
ever justified? Note what occurred 
in such nations as Bulgaria and 
Yugoslavia, in Sweden and in 
Germany (page 157). 

Methodism’s structure has al- 
ways been based on a church free 
from any state entanglements. 
Discuss the merits of an estab- 
lished church (Church of Eng- 
land, as an example) and “free 
churches.” Which is to be pre- 
ferred? Why? 





A major part of the world’s 
present frontier is the African 
continent with its two dozen new 
nations. It is also an area of op- 
portunity for the church. In North 
Africa Islam generally prevails, 
but more primitive forms of 
tribalism remain strong in those 
sectors of the continent that Chris- 
tianity has not reached. 

Discuss the implications that 
anticolonialism may have for 
Christianity. So often the relation 
between Western domination and 
Western religion has been so slight 
that freedom from one has implied 
a need for freedom from the other. 
Future strategy will have to take 
these factors into account. 

As a final consideration, ask 
the group to spend some time ex- 
ploring the various facets of the 
mission to Africa, as listed by 
Bishop Newell S. Booth (pages 
173-74). Observe the manner in 
which only the first five are 
church-centered as we generally 
conceive of them. Yet emphasis 
on schools, health activities, agri- 
culture, building, adult education, 
have proved to be an important 
adjunct to the total church pro- 
gram in Africa. 

What does this imply regarding 
the primary thrust for the future? 
Do we need to alter our patterns 
of program? Will the present fea- 
tures prove adequate? 


p> A Look Into Next Month 


We have now completed our 
survey of the backgrounds and 
present status of the missionary 
program of The Methodist Church. 
Next month we will focus entire- 
ly upon the future. Urge the group 
to read chapters 15 through 23. 


p> Resources* 


The Christian Mission Today, 
edited by Joint Section of Educa- 
tion and Cultivation, Methodist 
Board of Missions; Abingdon 
Press, 1960; cloth, $3; paper, $2.25. 

God’s Mission—And Ours, by 
Eugene L. Smith; Abingdon Press, 
1961; $3.25. 

The Church Shares Its Faith, 
by Dorothy McConnell; Graded 
Press, 1961; $1. 


* May be ordered from Cokesbury. 
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ADULT BIBLE COURSE # UNIT I: THE MIGHTY ACTS 
OF GOD IN THE OLD TESTAMENT: BEGINNINGS 
(CONTINUED) = USE WITH ADULT BIBLE COURSE 


A People Is Called 


We know very little about 
Abraham, the first of the pa- 
triarchs, who was called the 
“father of the faith.” 

We have, however, scriptural 
references to the city from which 
he came, Ur of the Chaldees. 
Archaeologists have uncovered 
the famous city and found that it 
had had a fame and glory all its 
own. It stood near where the great 
Euphrates River emptied into the 
Persian Gulf. The shore has re- 
ceded, however, so that now it is 
ten miles or so from the site of 
the ancient city. 

The Third Dynasty of Ur, about 
the twentieth century B.c., was 
brought to an abrupt end by the 
invasion of hordes of Elamites 
who stormed down from the 
mountains into the fertile valley. 
Soon Semitic peoples (Amorites) 
moved into the area from the 
Arabian desert (from which came 
all Semitic peoples) and estab- 
lished their rule, the First Baby- 
lonian Dynasty. 

Hammurabi (1728-1686 B.c.) 
was the greatest of these Amorite 
rulers. His code of laws, famous 
for its fairness and justice, no 
doubt influenced Moses and the 


Dr. Weaver is pastor of First Methodist 
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formulation of the Ten Command- 
ments. 

Archaeologists have found (in 
1935-36) about 20,000 tablets that 
tell about the Amorites who lived 
in the area around Mari, close to 
the border between Iraq and 
modern Syria. From them we 
learn much about the early period 
of the patriarchs, their customs, 
manner of living, and faith. 

During the time of the Amoritic 
invasion into Mesopotamia Terah, 
Abraham’s father, moved his fam- 
ily to Haran, six hundred miles 
away. Abraham traveled nearly as 
far when he moved from Haran 
to Canaan. 

Why did Terah move.to Haran? 
Was it to escape invading hordes? 
To keep his faith? We do not 
know for sure. 

Why did Abraham move from 
Haran on to Canaan? We are told 
explicitly that Abraham believed 
that God had called him. 


Wuy Doers Gop Catt MEN? 


We believe that God created 
man for certain kinds of living. 
God desired human creatures who 
in freedom would respond to his 
love and would seek to live in 
fellowship with God and man, liv- 
ing moral and spiritual lives 
worthy of the children of God. 


God’s task, then, with primitive 
man—as with any man—was to 
find a means by which he could 
help man come to an understand- 
ing of that kind of life and a de- 
sire to live it. We believe, there- 
fore, that God in his infinite good- 
ness and love kept searching for 
responsive minds and hearts. If 
he could find a man here, another 
there, who would be receptive to 
the divine witness and would fe- 
spond, then the story of man’s new 
life in God could begin to unfold. 

God calls to his human crea- 
tures because he loves them and 
wants them to know, love, and 
serve him. 

Why was this particular man 
called instead of another? One 
answer is that perhaps God did 
call others but that only Abraham 
was sensitive enough to hear the 
call and respond to it. 


RESPONSE TO Gop’s CALL 


RECEPTIVITY is a cardinal fact in 
the spiritual life. There is a story 
about a man who went to apply for 
a job as a wireless operator. 
At the office of the employment 
agency, he found a roomful of 
waiting men. Most of them were 
listening idly to a radio on the 
public address system. 
Suddenly the gentleman who 
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had entered last snapped to atten- 
tion, paused, smiled, got up, and 
walked into the office of the per- 
sonnel director. When he walked 
out and told the men he had the 
job, they angrily demanded why 
he had walked in ahead of all the 
rest. He replied that he had only 
obeyed orders. 

“What orders?” 

“Why, the orders that came over 
the public address system,” he 
explained. He then disclosed that 
in the midst of the music he had 
heard this message in the Morse 
code: “The man we want must be 
alert. The first man to hear this 
message is asked to open the door 
and walk in. The job is his.” 

William James once said that 
each of us is surrounded with the 
“buzzing, booming confusion of 
the world.” But if we are alert 
spiritually, we may detect the di- 
vine message of God. To receive 
such a message we must be spirit- 
ually receptive, alert to God’s call. 

God seeks all men. Not all men 
respond. Why? The first reason is 
simply that they are not sensitive. 
They are so busy making a living, 
so busy enjoying God’s great 
world, that they do not catch the 
message of God’s Spirit. Abraham 
was sensitive, alert, and he felt 
God’s claim on his life. 


A SECOND, equally important, fac- 
tor was Abraham’s responsiveness. 
One can be aware that God is call- 
ing for action and for commitment 
and refuse to respond. This is no 
doubt the one unforgivable sin; 
for when a man refuses God not 
once but twice and a dozen times, 
he soon builds a habit of refusal. 

God cannot deal with a man who 
persistently refuses his call. We 
must, therefore, carefully and even 
anxiously watch that we do not 
grieve the Spirit of God and, 
furthermore, that we do not doom 
ourselves to a destiny constructed 
by our continued refusal of God’s 
advances to us. 

Abraham, we are told in the 
Letter to the Hebrews, “went out, 
not knowing where he was to go,” 
only knowing that God had called 
him. And from him came the line 
of men who have been more fruit- 
ful than any other line in the his- 





tory of man—from Abraham to 

David, from David to Jesus, from 
Jesus to the new Israel—the 
church—and its concern for the 
total welfare of man. 

Ever it is thus that until a 
man responds in love God is in a 
real sense handicapped. Some 
things will never be done unless 
you do them. The word God wants 
you to speak may never be spoken 
unless you speak it. God waits for 
your response. 

Abraham responded. When he 
felt that God’s call was to conform 
no longer to the patterns of his 
day, he moved out, not knowing 
where he was to go, but believing 
that God would use his responsive 
faith. 

“To conform no longer to the 
patterns of his day’—what does 
this mean for us? 

William Whyte points out in 
The Organization Man _ that 
Americans no longer have the will 
to stand up and be counted. If it 
is a matter of what kind of clothes 
to wear, a matter of drinking alco- 
holic beverages, a matter of faith, 
we must first look around to see 
what others are doing, and then 
we will feel safe. 

Mr. Whyte points out that our 
modern Americans have lost what 
he calls the “Protestant ethic,” 
which is essentially the personal 
demand for private judgment and 
the courage to stand up for what 
one believes. 

Ignatius Loyola told his follow- 
ers in the Society of Jesus that 
they must obey whatever the 
mother church, the Holy Roman 
Catholic Church, said. Thus, if the 
church says “this white piece of 
paper is black,” then, brethren, 
“laying aside all private judgment, 
let us say it is black.” 

What do we do when everyone 
looks at white and says it is black? 
We must refuse to conform when 
it means the betrayal of truth. 

This is true for many social 
difficulties in which we find our- 
selves so often betrayed. Culture 
may say one thing about our 
relations with our brothers of an- 
other color. But the important 
thing is not what culture says but 
what Christ says. God calls. We 
must hear. But it is not enough 


to hear, we must respond, even 
when it means going out as did 
Abraham, “not knowing where he 
was to go... . For he looked 
forward to the city . . . whose 
builder and maker is God.” 


A THIRD ingredient is essential in 
our response to God’s call. In ad- 
dition to spiritual receptivity and 
responsiveness, we must offer God 
our faithfulness. 

Most of us feel that we will 
never fully develop our spiritual 
life. We flounder around so much; 
we lose hope; we give up. Abra- 
ham persisted in his resolve to 
obey God day after day. 

Clarksville, Tennessee, has a 
right to be proud of one of their 
daughters who has become a wit- 
ness to persistency. This girl, 
seventeenth in a family of nine- 
teen children, was handicapped 
by crippling diseases that caused 
her to be unable to walk until she 
was eight years of age. 

Her mother took her weekly to 
a doctor thirty miles away, gave 
her daily massages, and taught her 
to believe she would walk. She 
became a_ high-school all-state 
basketball player and won honors 
in track meets. She went to col- 
lege and was soon winning races 
all over the United States. This 
past year she became the fastest 
woman in the world when she 
broke the Olympic record in the 
200 meter race. 

This girl, twenty-year-old Wil- 
ma (“Skeeter”) Rudolph, shows 
what persistence in faith can ac- 
complish. First, she had her moth- 
er’s faith that she would walk, 
and then that faith became her 
own. She not only walked, she 
ran—ran to the cheers and shouts 
of the crowd. This girl, by faith 
and persistent labor, had turned 
a handicap into a major victory. 

Such persistence Abraham had. 
He could not see the future 
achievement, but he knew that 
God would honor his fidelity. God 
did; God always does. 

God calls us to our own particu- 
lar tasks in the Kingdom of our 
day. We must work diligently, 
loyally, persistently. We may not 
see the conclusion of these tasks, 
but God will use our labors. 
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Oliver Cromwell was sitting for 
a portrait on one occasion when 
he noticed that the artist was 
seeking to eliminate a slight dis- 
figuration on his face. The Lord 
Protector of England thundered, 
“Paint me, wart and all.” 

Now that is exactly what the 
writers of the Bible did. They por- 
trayed the weaknesses and 
strengths of the men and women 
about whom they were writing. 
It was warts and all for them. 
Such was the case in the life of 
Jacob. He was a sinful man, but 
God could use him most when he 
was willing to deal with that sin 
and change his life for the love of 
God and man. 

Jacob was shrewd, crafty, cal- 
culating. He had a flair for driving 
close bargains and found it easy 
to cut moral corners. He felt that 
God wanted him to accomplish 
certain goals and that he should 
hurry God along, or at least hurry 
himself along by using whatever 
means were necessary to accom- 
plish his purposes. 

This confusion between means 
and ends has corrupted many a 
man. High and lofty ends or goals 
may be accepted by an individual 
and then low means of accom- 
plishing those goals may be em- 
ployed. In so doing, the goal is of- 
ten poisoned because of the evil 
means. 

Thus, a woman was jailed re- 
cently after years of gracious liv- 
ing. She was noted for her gen- 
erous gifts to the poor and needy. 
The problem was that she had 
been taking the money from the 
bank where she worked and then 
using the money benevolently. 
The end or goal was excellent: to 
help others. The means was evil: 
getting money by putting her hand 
in the till. 

Jacob felt God’s call and ac- 
cepted it. But Jacob began to 
hasten things along in his own 
way and became a conniving, 
scheming rascal. 
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A People Is Guided 





What about God’s guidance? 
Didn’t God want to use the man? 
Why did Jacob become a schem- 
ing, crafty man? 


GUIDANCE IN THE HoME 


Without doubt, one of the most 
influential forces in the life of any 
man or woman is his home. The 
basic set of his character is formed 
there. This guidance, be it good or 
bad, often determines the course 
of his life. 

Jacob caught his conniving 
spirit at home from his mother. 
She taught him some good things, 
we can be sure, but she also taught 
him some bad ones. As a matter of 
fact, his very name, which means 
“the deceiver” or “cheat,” indi- 
cates the kind of person he was. 

The mother worked with her 
son to cheat the twin brother out 
of his birthright. She helped him 
cheat his father by putting hairy 
skin upon his arms and thus mak- 
ing him resemble his twin brother, 
Esau. Esau was the elder and by 
the custom of the day had the right 
to the chief blessings of the father 
as well as to the birthright. Jacob 
lied to his father when he said that 
he was Esau and that he had come 
to receive his father’s final bless- 
ing. 

Thus Jacob tricked his old, 
blind father into bestowing his 
blessing on him. Jacob reaped a 
further result from his action— 
his brother’s anger. 

The set of Jacob’s character was 
determined, directed, guided at 
the knees of his mother, Rebecca. 
She stamped her own imprint up- 
on her favorite son, teaching him 
to be a deceiver and to get what 
he could out of life. She could 
even help him feel that this was 
what God wanted him to do—God 
has high dreams for you, and if 
you are to achieve those dreams 
then remember “God helps those 
who help themselves.” Jacob 
helped himself, but he also helped 
himself into trouble. 









A CHEATED CHEATER 

Esau was furious that his twin 
brother, Jacob, had taken not only 
his birthright but also his special 
blessing from his father. So furi- 
ous was he that Rebecca warned 
her favorite son to flee. Where 
should he go? Back to her people. 

We understand Rebecca better 
when we remember that she had 
come from a family of deceivers, 
of cheats. It just seemed part of 
the family affairs, a natural way 
of doing things. 

When Jacob arrived in Paddan- 
aram where his mother’s brother 
lived, he found his Uncle Laban 
to be a warmhearted person but 
a tricky, treacherous man. Jacob 
worked seven years in order to 
receive Laban’s daughter Rachel 
in marriage. But when the mar- 
riage ceremonies had been com- 
pleted, Jacob found that Laban 
had substituted the weak-eyed 
Leah for the lovely Rachel. Jacob 
looked at her with dismay, then 
with anger and a burning sense 
of betrayal. The deceiver had been 
deceived; the cheater had been 
cheated. 

Jacob worked another seven 
years in return for Rachel. No 
doubt a sense of anger and a de- 
sire for revenge motivated him 
during those years, for he had felt 
the full lash of what it means to 
be on the other end of a cheater’s 
relationships. Nonetheless, he had 
not yet learned his lesson. He 
continued to work out tricky 
schemes by which he could take 
advantage of others. 

Jacob went to Uncle Laban and 
remarked how fine it was that he 
had such excellent sheep and 
goats. He, Jacob, would not want 
to take any of his finest animals, 
but he would like to have as pay 
for his services all the animals that 
were mottled or spotted. Jacob 
had learned some principles of 
animal breeding; and, much to 
Laban’s amazement, more off 
spring began to be mottled. Soon 
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Jacob was the owner of large 
flocks and herds; in addition, he 
had many servants and children 
of his own. 

At last Jacob took his two wives, 
his cattle, his servants, and all the 
property accumulated over twenty 
years and started the long trip 
homeward. He began the trip 
while Laban was away from home, 
which the old uncle resented. 
Moreover, Rachel stole her fath- 
er’s gods, hiding them when he 
came after them. 

(Throughout the centuries pro- 
phetic souls have found much de- 
light in thinking of the littleness 
of the gods that men can worship, 
in contrast to the living God who 
holds the whole world in his 
hands.) 

When Laban caught up with 
Jacob, he furiously told him to 
give him back all that he was tak- 
ing away. Jacob had come empty- 
handed twenty years before, and 
now he had Laban’s two daugh- 
ters, besides much wealth in 
goats, cattle, and sheep. Jacob, 
of course, refused to give them 
back to Laban, insisting that he 
had worked twenty years for all 
of them and God had blessed him 
with family and flocks. 

Finally Laban agreed that they 
should start life from where they 
were at that day, that he would 
not try to wrest the property from 
Jacob. However, he did want to 
make a covenant with Jacob. They 
gathered stones and made a heap 
of rocks, which they called 
Mizpah, or watchtower. They 
agreed that neither man would 
ever go past this watchtower to do 
any harm to the other. Jacob was 
not to harm the two daughters, his 
wives, or to take any other wives 
into his harem. 

Then they made their covenant: 
“The Lord watch between you 
and me, when we are absent one 
from the other’—that is, may 
God keep us faithful to the pledge 
not to harm the other in any way 
henceforth. 


WRESTLING WITH Gop 


Then Jacob’s past life began to 
focus on his constant double-deal- 
ing with people. A rich man, he 
was returning home where he 


would have to greet his brother 

Esau. What would the brother 
say? What would he do? How 
should he win the brother’s favor? 
Would he come out armed to the 
teeth and refuse him permission 
to live in this land? Did his broth- 
er have a right to feel this resent- 
ment across the years? Thus Jacob 
understood some of the feelings of 
a man who has been deceived. At 
the same time he realized that ' - 
had sinfully deceived other per- 
sons. 

This background gives deeper 
meanings to the story of Jacob 
wrestling at the brook Jabbok. 
There was a time when he had a 
mere bargain-counter relation 
with God: “If God will be with me, 
and will keep me in this way that 
I go, and will give me bread to 
eat and clothing to wear, so that 
I come again to my father’s house 
in peace, then the Lorp shall be 
my God.” That had been twenty 
years earlier at Bethel, when he 
had been fleeing from his angry 
brother. 

Jacob was returning home, and 
all night long he wrestled with an 
angel of God. Actually, this means 
he wrestled with God as any of us 
can wrestle with God. Tormented 
with guilt, deeply aware of sinful 
double-dealing, hagridden with 
shame over the way he had treated 
his twin brother, this man finally 
faced his life in honesty before 
God. He wrestled all night. No 
longer was he bargaining as he 
had years earlier. He had moved 
up one more step in spiritual 
growth. “I will not let you go, 
unless you bless me.” (Genesis 
32:16.) 

When a man seeks God that 
earnestly, he will find what he 
most needs. Jesus said, “Seek and 
you will find,” and that was what 
Jacob was doing. He was persist- 
ing in prayer, seeking time and 
time again to have the veils re- 
moved that kept back the highest 
understanding of God’s will for 
his life. It was not a mere con- 
ventional prayer, learned by rote, 
but an earnest, all-night encounter 
with God. “I will not let you go 
unless you bless me.” And God 
blessed him. 

God gave him a new name, 








Israel, which means “wrestler” or 
“contender” with God. Jacob 
called that place “Peniel,” which 
means “the face of God,” for he 
had seen God face to face. 

Here, in the presence of God, 
face to face with the Almighty, 
Jacob came to the highest in re- 
ligious awareness and experience. 
He knew himself confronted by 
God, the holy God. No longer did 
he seek to drive a close bargain, 
seeking God because of what God 
would give him. Now he sought 
God for the sake of having a right 
relationship with God. “I have 
seen God face to face”—what 
could be more important in any- 
one’s life? All else inevitably 
shades off in meaning beside this 
central fact. 


Gop’s GuIDANCE TopAy 


God’s guidance often comes to 
us in just such ways as it came 
to Jacob. We are sinful people, 
and the moment we face God in a 
realistic way, we find we must 
face specific sins in our personal 
lives. 

Where have we been self-cen- 
tered? Where have we used low 
principles even when we sought 
high goals? What brother have we 
offended? Have we wrestled in 
prayer about it? 

Jesus said we should leave the 
altar of prayer and go to that of- 
fended brother and make amends, 
then come back to pray. That is a 
difficult order for any day, but it 
is the entrance to a gold mine of 
spiritual treasure. 

When, through our conscience, 
God suggests clearing up rela- 
tionships with other people, we 
must obey that voice. 

Such lives are changed lives, at- 
testing the power of the living 
Spirit of God. It means that re- 
ligion comes into the family life, 
the market place, and our leisure 
hours. It means that all life must 
be shot through with the moral 
and spiritual claims and purposes 
of God. 

Jacob was known as a cheat, 
but when he wrestled with God, 
he became a new man. With a 
cleansed spirit, he became a 
worthy vessel through which 
God’s guidance could flow. 
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Guidance Again 


THE MAstTER oF DREAMS 


Everyone knew of the four 
women in Jacob’s household and 
which one was his favorite. For 
seven years he had worked for 
Rachel, only to be given Leah for 
his wife by the tricky father-in- 
law. Seven more years he worked 
for Rachel, his second wife. When 
she bore him a son, Jacob’s happi- 
ness was without bounds. 

No doubt Jacob took the lad, 
Joseph, around to show him off to 
other members of the family and 
to receive their compliments on 
this unusually splendid son. The 
other sons came to resent their 
father’s partiality to his favorite 
son, Joseph. 

One can imagine the father tak- 
ing the lad with him on important 
trips, giving him the first cool 
drink at the well, serving him first 
at meals, and giving him the best 
gifts. Thus, one son might be given 
a bottle of oil to be used for treat- 
ing bruised sheep; another might 
be given a new staff; but Joseph, 
his favorite, would be given some- 
thing of great value, such as the 
expensive coat with long sleeves 
and many colors. 

The brothers resented the fact 
that the seventeen-year-old lad 
stayed at home with father while 
they went out to work. And when 
he came walking around dressed 
in his finery, giving orders as 
though he were the patriarch him- 
self, they could accept the situa- 
tion no longer. 

The climax came when Joseph 
told the brothers about a dream 
he had had. “My sheaf arose and 
stood upright; and behold, your 
sheaves gathered round it, and 
bowed down to my sheaf.” At an- 
other time he told them, “The sun, 
the moon, and eleven stars were 
bowing down to me.” Such out- 
rageous conceit, the brothers 
thought, had to be dealt with once 
and for all. 

So when the brothers saw 
Joseph coming from afar one day, 
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they said to one another, “Here 
comes this dreamer.” Then they 
suggested giving him a dream, a 
nightmare, that he would never 
forget: Bow before him—only in 
order to spit upon him. Give him 
a dream of blood, of sickness, and 
of death. Strangle him. Put him 
out for the wild beasts. Throw him 
in a pit. 

One easily understands the re- 
sentment and jealousy of the 
brothers. Resentment is the breed- 
ing ground of hostility. It would 
also seem that there was some real 
cause for jealousy. The broth- 
ers were rather ordinary Bed- 
ouins: they were satisfied with the 
status quo, unimaginative, dull, 
prosaic. Joseph, on the other hand, 
was keenly interested in every- 
thing. Brilliant in mind, muscular 
in body, devout in spirit, he had 
native potentialities that would be 
the envy of any man in any 
century. 

Talent such as Joseph had, how- 
ever, while it might awaken envy, 
probably would not stimulate hos- 
tility unless it was combined with 
arrogance. In this he was aided 
and abetted by his father’s pride 
in him and by the knowledge that 
he was the first son of the favorite 
wife, Rachel. 

Beyond all this, Joseph may 
have felt that God was calling him 
for some special work. This should 
have made him humble. But, as it 
sometimes happens, it made him 
arrogant. “I must be someone im- 
portant if God wants to use me.” 
Before he could be greatly effec- 
tive for God, however, he would 
have to undergo the cleansing, the 
purification, that tragedy can 
bring to pass in one’s life if we 
but let it. 

Joseph was a master of dreams 
whose great dream was to be used 
of God. It would require fidelity 
to the claims of God, but somehow, 
somewhere, God would use his 
life. Joseph never got away from 
this dream. The satirical phrase 


“the dreamer” that the brothers 
used changed in meaning as the 
years went by, until the centuries 
have come to see the words as a 
commendable description of the 
man. 

Similarly the word “Methodist” 
was once a scornful term for John 
and Charles Wesley and their 
methodical college friends. They 
had plans for each day, and they 
worked the plans. The decades 
have rolled along, and the once 
derisive word is no longer used 
in its original meaning. To be a 
Methodist is to be a member of 
a great church, leader in the 
healing of the world’s wounds in 
Christ’s name. 

What does this scriptural story 
of this master of dreams have to 
say to us? 


Krep Your DREAM ALIVE 


We are tempted to leave the 
mountaintop of religious vision 
and descend to the valley where 
there is no vision. Jesus pointed 
time and again to the importance 
of keeping the religious ideal alive 
in all human affairs—to bring the 
mountaintop experience into the 
valley’s daily life. 

We can readily imagine Joseph’s 
temptation to give up his master 
dream of being used of God. What 
would you expect of a man who 
had been rejected by all his 
brothers, thrown into a pit to die, 
and then sold as a slave to a pass- 
ing caravan? Is one expected to 
keep his dream alive in the midst 
of the worst that life can do to 
him? 

We would have understood and 
perhaps forgiven Joseph had he 
become morose, sullen, dispirited. 
Surely we would have understood 
had he concluded that if his broth- 
ers thought he was a heel, then he 
would show them what a first- 
class heel he could really be. He 
could become a liar, cheat, clever 
thief, trusting no one and being 
trusted by no man. 
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But in the midst of his tragic 
situation Joseph remembered God. 
He kept his dream alive. The three 
days in the pit became a time of 
purification instead of putrefac- 
tion. Baser qualities were burned 
out as the gold was refined. 

Life had seemed to turn against 
him, but when he kept his faith 
in God steady and sure through- 
out tragic events, then he came 
forth the stronger for his experi- 
ence. So can it be for each one of 
us. The centuries have made no 
difference in this basic fact of life. 


THE FLESH AND THE SPIRIT 


In this story we see the alluring 
temptations of sex as they came 
to aman 1700 years or more before 
Jesus. He was enabled to meet 
them and triumph over them be- 
cause of his dream that God 
wanted to use his life. 

The woman who tempted Joseph 
was the wife of an officer of 
Pharaoh’s, a man by the name of 
Potiphar. In her household was 
a slave, a handsome young man 
named Joseph, who was rising to 
a place of eminence as chief over- 
seer of her family’s property. Her 
husband was gone, and she made 
advances to Joseph. Surely he 
would be smart enough to know 
that advancement might come if 
he could get her on his side. It 
was an opportunity for him to be 
shrewd, to get ahead. 

But Joseph was a man obsessed 
by a dream of God. “You shall not 
commit adultery” was a_ basic 
moral law that Moses proclaimed 
many years later, but which 
Joseph no doubt also knew and 
accepted. 

Moreover, in his dream of God’s 
will for his life, Joseph felt the 
claim of trust. Potiphar relied on 
him, trusting him not to be dis- 
honorable, not to violate his home. 
Joseph also felt the sense of the 
holy God, for he said, as the story 
in Genesis gives it, “How then 
can I do this great wickedness, 
and sin against God?” It was not 
just a sin against self or against 
other persons but a sin against 
God. 

Note how he faced this problem 
of temptation. First, he had moral 
and spiritual convictions, as we 





have just indicated. Second, he 
ran from the temptation. (It is 
good to know when to run.) 
Third, he went back to work. Each 
of these is an important ingredient 
in finding victory over the rushing 
emotions that could sweep a 
person into the depths of sinful 
living. 

Faithfulness to great moral 
principles helped Joseph in a time 
of temptation. It is true that he 
did not evade the problem and its 
involvements entirely. Potiphar’s 
wife grasped his coat and Joseph, 
rather than wrestle over the coat, 
slipped out of it and left it in her 
hand. She kept it—a woman 
scorned—and told her husband 
that she had been foully treated by 
one of his servants, a man named 
Joseph. Potiphar put Joseph in 
prison. 

The point to see here is that 
Joseph, the master of dreams, 
kept faith with his God through 
the dark times of the pit, through 
years of slavery, through sexual 
temptations, and then in prison. 
Such a man God could use and 
did. 

An old priest, whose ministry 
was mainly among sailors, one 
day met a man of public life who 
had gotten entangled in a corrupt 
situation. “But, Father,” the man 
said to the priest’s rebuke, “you 
do not know what the outside 
pressure was.” 

“Outside pressure!” said the 
priest indignantly, “Outside pres- 
sure! Where were your inward 
braces?” 

Joseph had inward braces. He 
had what E. Stanley Jones calls 
“invisible means of support.” 
These invisible supports had 
strengthened his life, empowered 
him to resist hot temptations. The 
spirit, when it has inner braces, 
will enable one to be victorious 
over sin. 


Gop Honors THE DREAM 


Joseph was finally released 
from prison after explaining Pha- 
raoh’s dreams regarding seven 
years of fatness and seven of 
famine. As head of the country, 
next only to Pharaoh, Joseph built 
huge granaries, saving a large part 








of the produce each year toward 
the day of need. 

Then came the day when his 
brothers stood before him, beg- 
ging for food. He could have 
yielded to the rushing emotion of 
revenge. He could have stuck each 
brother on the end of a spear and 
hung him in the hall of justice. He 
could have evened the score ac- 
cording to the “law of retaliation,” 
of retribution. History would have 
understood. 

But Joseph was closer to God 
than that. Instead of revenge he 
showed the magnanimity of a son 
of God. Far ahead of his time, he 
saw the significance of love and 
forgiveness of those who had de- 
spitefully used him. To his cring- 
ing brothers he said, “Do not be 
distressed, or angry with your- 
selves, because you sold me here; 
for God sent me before you to 
preserve life.” 

How gracious, how generous, 
how utterly unselfish were the 
words of this great leader of 
Egypt to his Bedouin brothers of 
Palestine! His dream was now ful- 
filled. God had used his life in a 
wondrous way. Not only had 
Egyptians been saved during the 
years of famine, but all of Jacob’s 
relatives had been brought to 
Egypt and thus had escaped the 
famine. 

After four hundred years in 
Egypt, including slavery, a great 
Hebrew would arise named Moses, 
who would give the moral basis 
for the religion of Israel and of 
Christianity and, indeed, of West- 
ern civilization. 

We can query ourselves in the 
light of Joseph: Do we feel lonely, 
rejected, unloved? Can we keep 
our dream alive? Do we feel the 
hot passions of sexual tempta- 
tion or some other temptation? 
Can we keep the dream of what 
God would like to do with our 
lives? In a situation where re- 
venge might seem to be the order 
of the day, can we be sincerely 
forgiving? 

God, it seems, waits for such 
men. He can use them mightily 
in his Kingdom. We have but to 
be masters of the great dream 
and to be faithful in season and 
out. 
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The Romans insisted that Rom- 
ulus and Remus were exposed on 
a hillside but were saved from 
death by a she-wolf which 
found them and suckled them. A 
famous statue in Rome tells this 
story. 

Sargon, a Babylonian king, 
lived about 2400 B.c. Legend tells 
us that his mother put him in a 
basket, closed the opening with 
pitch, and set it afloat on the Eu- 
phrates River. He was supposedly 
picked up by a gardener, and in 
the garden he met the goddess 
Ishtar who loved him and made 
him King of Babylonia. 

Now the man about whom we 
are studying today was not 
suckled by a she-wolf, nor did a 
goddess find him and care for him. 
The Scripture claims, however, 
that Moses was born in a very 
difficult period and barely escaped 
with his life. His rescue is seen 
as guided by the hand of God. 

Although Egyptian authorities 
had ordered that all Hebrew male 
babies should be killed, one baby 
was set adrift in a basket of bul- 
rushes. The baby’s sister, Miriam, 
strolled along the bank, her lips 
moving in prayer as she kept 
watch. 

Not a goddess but a daughter 
of Pharaoh came at this time with 
a retinue of friends to bathe in the 
river. She saw the little boat with 
its cargo (far more important than 
she could possibly dream), and 
she asked her maids to fetch it. 

The word “Moses” has an in- 
teresting meaning: Mosheh could 
be the active participle of the He- 
brew root mashah, “to draw out.” 
The princess may have thought, 
“I drew him out.” The baby’s 
mother and sister, still in prayer, 
would have said, “He [God] drew 
him out.” 

The Egyptian word mesu means 
“son” or “child.” The princess saw 
a basket floating in the water and 
may have known at once what it 

was: a mesu or boy child (for girls 
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God Calls Moses 


were allowed to live). Calling him 
Mesu, she drew him out. Perhaps 
the mingling of the two words, 
Mesu and Mosheh—drawing out 
a boy from the river, gave him his 
name. 


Moses’ TRAINING 


“Pharaoh’s daughter adopted 
him and brought him up as her 
own son. And Moses was in- 
structed in all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians, and he was mighty in 
words and deeds.” (Acts 7:21.) 

For forty years Moses lived in 
the environment of the royal court. 
This time of learning from the 
wisdom of the Egyptians was an 
important part of his preparation 
to be God’s man for his day. 

Among many other things 
Moses probably learned about the 
great Pharaoh Akhenaton, a man 
who believed in only one God, 
Aton. Aton was the source of all 
creation; he was good and merci- 
ful and demanded justice and 
mercy. Akhenaton had refused to 
allow the casting of images of the 
divine. He was not interested in 
enslaving other peoples and loot- 
ing their countries; but he was in- 
terested in peace, mercy, and 
justice. 

Some scholars believe that dur- 
ing his boyhood Moses may have 
participated in or at least ob- 
served the worship of Aton, the 
source of all things: the sun. Be- 
hind the fierce sun was the God 
who had created it. 

The question then, as today, 
would come, “How can I know 
the ultimate creator? the in- 
visible God who made the visi- 
ble?” Does not this same God care 
about the slaves, the skum of so- 
ciety, the thousands of workers 
toiling at building the cities and 
memorials of the pharaohs? 

The idea of justice Moses could 
understand. A sudden rush of 
overwhelming emotion over in- 
justice was the turning point in 
the course of Moses’ life. He saw 






an Egyptian taskmaster unmerci- 
fully beating a helpless Hebrew 
workman. Engaging the slave 
driver in some way, Moses killed 
him and buried his body in shal- 
low sand. 


Gop Catts Moses 


Mohammed once said, “He will 
never be a prophet who was not 
first a herdsman.” Perhaps this 
was true of Moses. He was a 
nobleman until he murdered a 
man and had to flee for his life. 
He went to Midian and became a 
herdsman for Jethro. Pondering 
deeply, meditating upon the in- 
justice of the world, and longing 
to help his own people who were 
being treated so unfairly, Moses 
led his flock to the foot of Mount 
Sinai. 

In Jethro, his father-in-law, 
Moses found one of the great men 
of history, a man who has never 
received his due through the cen- 
turies. He was a priest and wor- 
shiped God at Mount Sinai by a 
name the Jews had never heard. 
This God was a god of nature. 
When he spoke, the mountains 
would shake, flames would illumi- 
nate the sky at night and clouds 
of smoke would be his sign by day. 
Yahweh was the God of the vol- 
canic mountain area of Mount Si- 
nai. 

Then came a great event in 
Moses’ life. One day he was with 
his sheep when with wonder he 
drew close to a burning bush that 
was not consumed. (The Greeks 
always held that “wonder” is the 
gateway to religion. It is the 
breathless sense of awe, of mys- 
tery, of awareness of the living 
God confronting one’s own life.) 
In this moment of wonder Moses 
felt the challenge of the living 
God. “Put off your shoes from 
your feet, for the place on which 
you are standing is holy ground.” 

Moses wondered, “Who are you’? 
What is your name?” He was told 
that this was the same God that 
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Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob had 
worshiped. They had called him 
“El Shaddai” (God Almighty) 
and other names combined with 
“El,” such as “Elohim.” But now 
Moses was to call God “Yahweh.” 
What does “Yahweh” mean? 

“T am that I am” is the transla- 
tion that appears in the King 
James Version. It suggests deep 
meanings when we think of two 
factors: (1) I am—emphasizing 
the “amness” or existence or being 
of God. God is! He is not a figment 
of the imagination, not a product 
of the human mind. He is. (2) One 
may emphasize the “I” in the “I 
am.” “I” is personal. We worship 
a personal God, not an impersonal 
force. It was not a stream of en- 
ergy, a subpersonal something or 
other, which led the children of 
Israel out of Egypt. It was the God 
who thinks, designs, plans; it was 
the God who acts, who guides. “I 
will be thy guide. To such a per- 
sonal God one may commit his 
life with confidence. 

One further important develop- 
ment about the word “Yahweh” 
should be noted. In the Hebrew 
there are no vowels, so the word 
spoken to Moses was written 
“YHWH.” This became the sacred 
word of Israel, too sacred to be 
used in daily speech. Only the 
priest was allowed to speak the 
sacred name and only within the 
precincts of the temple, in the 
Holy of Holies. 

When the Old Testament was 
translated into Greek about 250 
B.c., the rabbis used the word 
“Adonai” (which means Lord) 
every time they came across the 
word “YHWH” (Yahweh). Later, 
in New Testament days, the 
disciples spoke of Jesus as Lord 
(Kyrios in the Greek). Thus came 
about a wondrous identification 
between the Lord of the Old Tes- 
tament (YHWH) and the Lord 
(Kyrios) in the New Testament. 
Could it be that the same God 
who spoke to Moses through the 
bush later was to speak through 
Jesus? One God, one Lord? 


Gop Acts IN History 


Moses faced a herculean task in 
persuading his people to follow 
him. “Who did you say the god 


is that spoke to you?” they would 

ask. “Yahweh, a new name, but 
the same God,” he would reply. 
Then he must plead with Pharaoh, 
“Let my people go, in the name of 
Yahweh.” Paraoh probably threw 
back his head and laughed, “Yah- 
weh, I never heard of him!” 

Then came the plagues and pes- 
tilences. How was God related to 
all of this? Did God create the 
plagues instantaneously? Did he 
use plagues that were going to 
come anyway? Were Moses’ re- 
quests of Pharaoh timed in such 
a way that they would coincide 
with pestilences that he, God, 
knew were on the way? This is a 
suggestive train of thought. It does 
not indicate that God was not ac- 
tive in history, but only that he 
used events in history for his own 
purposes. How can this be? 

Consider the turning of the Nile 
to “blood.” Every year the water 
of the Nile turns red like blood, 
for the red soil of the Abyssinian 
mountains tinges the water in its 
annual rise; and also in July and 
August the presence of algae in 
the water tints the river red. 
Moses did not know anything 
about algae, nor did Pharaoh. But 
God did. 

Again, consider the fact that the 
delta, after the annual recession 
of the Nile flood, suffers from all 
kinds of insects. These insects 
hatch from eggs that have floated 
down from other areas. 

While all this can be said, it does 
not answer the question as to 
whether the God of the universe 
could use the forces of nature to 
bring about his own purposes at 
the right time. For example, when 
the Israelites got to the Reed Sea 
(not the Red Sea), they would 
surely have been captured had not 
a wind blown from the east and 
pushed the waters back until men 
could walk over in safety. This 
same phenomenon has been wit- 
nessed in recent years at the same 
place. The question, however, is 
whether God—who knows all 
meteorological facts, including an 
east wind gathering for a great 
releasing of pressure toward the 
Reed Sea—could let Moses know 
that now is the time he must get 
his people to the Reed Sea. 








Can the God who made this vast 
universe of law and order use the 
knowledge of this law and order 
to effect his own purposes? We 
humans do it all the time. We 
make an island in the Pacific dis- 
appear in one great blast; we fill 
the air with saber jets; we put 
a man in orbit about the earth. 
Then we puny humans question 
the ability of God, who made it 
all, to use the same laws for his 
own purposes. 

Another way to state the prob- 
lem is to ask whether God is able 
to communicate an idea to a 
human mind. Humans can tele- 
pathically send ideas to other re- 
ceptive human minds, as Duke 
University has demonstrated in 
its two million experiments in 
its parapsychological laboratories. 
Are we to say that the divine 
mind cannot also send an idea to 
a receptive human mind? 

Could the God who knew the 
natural facts about the Nile, 
about the east wind at the Reed 
Sea, and so forth, suggest to 
Moses that now is the time to 
speak to Pharaoh? Would God do 
this, letting him know that there 
is a living God who is the Lord 
of nature, whose wisdom and love 
seek for his people to lead them 
from bondage to the liberty of 
the children of God? 

Our answer is a hearty, Yes. 
God, the divine Spirit, is active in 
history. Both the Jews and the 
Christians look back to the mighty 
acts of the living God. We may not 
be sure as to how he did certain 
things, but that he did them, we 
are confident. 

We are confident that God 
called Moses and that he used 
Moses’ experiences in the palaces 
of Egypt to develop leadership for 
the future. We believe that God 
confronted Moses in a vital experi- 
ence at the foot of Mount Sinai 
and that he called Moses to lead 
his people out into the rough 
experiences that they encountered 
in the wilderness. God led them 
on to become his people, who made 
a covenant with him and from 
whom the prophets and Jesus 
eventually came. Truly God led 
his people forth, drew them out. 
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NOVEMBER 5: 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This unit of four lessons on 
“Moral Imperatives in the Space 
Age” has unusual significance in 
the current situation. Kolbe 
(Adult Student) has done an ex- 
cellent job in outlining major is- 
sues. He has explored life-and- 
death questions of our age which 
trouble all thoughtful Christians. 

The purpose of this unit is to 
gain understanding of the great 
issues of this age through examina- 
tion of these issues in the light of 
the moral foundations of our civil- 
ization and the basic elements of 
the Christian faith. As a result of 
this unit every member of your 
class should have an increased 
understanding of the real moral 
issues involved in the forces and 
events that confront him as a citi- 
zen of his country and the world. 
This should lead to greater moral 
self-awareness and to the deeper 
spiritual dedication of each person 
to the work of the kingdom of 
God. 

Kolbe has arranged the lessons 
in pairs. The first two “The World 
Scene” and “The Church in the 
New World Scene,” seek to 
analyze the present situation. The 





Dr. Wocaman is assistant professor of 
Bible and social ethics, University of 
the Pacific, Stockton, California. 
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last two lessons, “The New Age 
and Old Moral Principles” and 
“The Old Gospel in the New Age,” 
seek to uncover resources in the 
form of ethical principles and 
Christian faith and to throw light 
on responsible Christian action in 
the world. 

The logic of this arrangement is 
that first we examine the present 
scene and then we seek guide lines 
for understanding and action. 

Kolbe has suggested that some 
classes may wish to deal with the 
moral and religious principles be- 
fore moving to a discussion of the 
present scene. In this event he 
would recommend taking the les- 
sons in the order 3-4-2-1. 

The logic of this optional ar- 
rangement would be that first we 
would come to grips with the 
ultimate insights of ethics and the 
Christian faith and then we would 
apply these insights to the world 
scene. Either arrangement would 
be sound educationally, but you 
will need to choose. 

Bear in mind that these 
“Leader’s Helps” are being writ- 
ten on the basis of the first ar- 
rangement. Leaders who wish to 
use the alternative plan will need 
to make adaptations at various 
points. 

The high natural interest of 















your class in this unit may create 
two problems. 

First, the discussion may tend 
to become sidetracked onto any 
one of a number of interesting 
subjects, to the neglect of other 
important issues. Or in the discus- 
sion of the world scene the class 
may make too many moral judg- 
ments before all the issues have 
been explored and before there 
has been discussion of the basis of 
moral judgments. 

Ideally the first two lessons will 
raise many questions to be dis- 
cussed later. It will challenge you 
to keep things moving along and 
to be sure that the relationship 
among the four lessons is pre- 
served. 

The other problem is that you 
may run into emotional prejudg- 
ments by some students on certain 
issues. A wise leader will en- 
courage the group members to 
respect the opinions of others even 
when there is disagreement. Dur- 
ing these discussions your group 
may have occasion to grow in the 
ability to express disagreement 
clearly but without rancor. 

You will find a list of recom- 
mended resources on page 29. 
Check your church or public 
library for others. Effective use 
of such resources requires ad- 
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vance planning, but it will enrich 
these sessions greatly. You may 
want to ask some group members 
to do outside reading to be re- 
ported briefly in class. 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


Maintaining interest should not 
be difficult, particularly if oppor- 
tunity is given for group members 
to express their views. This could 
be done in several ways. If your 
group has more than thirty or 
forty members, you may wish to 
break it up into smaller discussion 
groups with leaders who have 
been prepared in advance to guide 
the discussion. A period of fifteen 
minutes or so could be reserved 
at the conclusion for presenting 
summaries of the main issues dis- 
cussed in the small groups. 

Another possibility would be to 
ask certain members well in ad- 
vance to prepare brief reports on 
selected readings. 

If you lead the group yourself, 
you will want to keep presenting 
issues for the group to discuss, 
while trying to move the discus- 
sion along. 


LESSON OUTLINE 


I. A time of rapid change 
A. Jet planes and rockets 
B. New powers of destruction 
II. The quest for peace 
III. The significance of relative 
solutions 
IV. The quest for world com- 
munity 
A. International co-operation 
and United Nations 
B. The new nationalism 


To BEGIN 


Begin this first session by call- 
ing attention to the subject of the 
entire unit and indicating that the 
group will be studying and dis- 
cussing this subject for four 
weeks. While group members turn 
to their copies of Adult Student, 
you could call attention to the 
lesson titles and explain the rela- 
tionship of the four lessons. State 
the purpose of the unit as you 
understand it, and invite others to 
contribute their thoughts on what 
the purpose of the unit might be. 

You may focus attention upon 
the specific topic of the first ses- 


sion, “The World Scene,” by refer- 
ring to some current news event 
that has recently gripped the pub- 
lic consciousness. It will be an 
unusual week if your daily news- 
paper or a news magazine does 
not contain some news or anecdote 
that would be a striking introduc- 
tion to this topic. 


How To PROCEED 
I. A time of rapid change 


A. Jet planes and rockets.— 
Within the lifetime of your group 
members there have been aston- 
ishing technological changes. You 
may wish to ask the group to list 
some of these, such as the develop- 
ment of the airplane, television, 
plastics, antibiotics, nuclear en- 
ergy, rockets, earth satellites, and 
space flights. 

One could reflect upon the great 
changes these developments have 
already wrought. How has rapid 
travel and communication changed 
the complexion of the world? How 
have improved means of agricul- 
ture and new developments in 
medicine affected the population? 
You can point out that there are 
about twice as many people living 
today as there were when most of 
the group members were born. In 
what ways have such rapid tech- 





nological changes enriched life? 

Even these changes pale into 
insignificance beside the immense 
possibilities of the future. As 
Kolbe suggests, we are in the 
midst of the birth pangs of a new 
era. Future possibilities stagger 
the imagination. 

B. New powers of destruction.— 
Not all of the changes have been 
hopeful. The development of the 
atomic, and later the hydrogen, 
bombs has introduced a new note 
of terror to mankind. Would you 
agree with Henry Nelson Wieman 
(quoted by Kolbe) that “the bomb 
that fell on Hiroshima cut history 
in two like a knife”? Why, or why 
not? 

If your class members are like 
most people, they may be vaguely 
worried about the possibilities of 
a nuclear war. A recent publica- 
tion of the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion makes these assertions about 
the average American: 

“He knows that modern nuclear 
weapons can annihilate whole 
cities and nations. 

“He is aware that rockets and 
missiles can deliver this annihila- 
tion from one part of the globe to 
any other in a matter of minutes, 
with barely any warning. 

“He has been told that even if 





Resources for Reference and Reading * 
In Place of Folly, by Norman Cousins; Harper and Brothers, 1961; 


$3; paper, $1.50. 


Who Wants Disarmament? by Richard J. Barnet; Beacon Press, 


1960; $3.50; paper, $1.45. 


Present Trends in Christian Thought, by L. Harold DeWolf; Asso- 
ciation Press (Reflection Book), 1960; 50 cents. 
God’s Mission—And Ours, by Eugene L. Smith; Abingdon Press, 


1961; $3.25. 


Dilemmas and Opportunities: Christian Action in Rapid Social 
Change; World Council of Churches, 475 Riverside Drive, New 


York 27, New York; 75 cents. 


Jesus Christ: The Light of the World; World Council of Churches 


(address above); 50 cents. 


The Recovery of Ethics, by Paul H. Nitze; Church Peace Union, 170 
East 64th Street, New York 21, New York; 25 cents. 

The Rule of Law in World Affairs, by William O. Douglas; Fund for 
the Republic, Box 4068, Santa Barbara, California; single copies 


free; 20 cents each. 


* May be ordered from Cokesbury. 
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he is lucky enough to escape a 
direct hit, he may be destroyed or 
seriously injured by radio-active 
‘fallout,’ and that genetic damage 
may increase the percentage of 
deformed and abnormal births in 
future generations. 

“He knows that nuclear tech- 
nology has now reached the stage 
where any advanced industrial 
nation will soon be able to produce 
its own atomic arsenal. 

“He knows that, as the arms 
race continues, weapons and de- 
livery systems will become more 
difficult to control. 

“And he is acutely conscious 
that accident or miscalculation 
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could plunge the whole world into 
holocaust.” 1 

Recently an analysis of a hypo- 
thetical attack upon the United 
States involving 263 bombs was 
made for a congressional commit- 
tee. It estimated fifty million 
deaths, twenty million serious 
casualties, destruction or damage 
to 50 per cent of all homes—with 
the remainder left radioactive for 
from two weeks to a year.? 

It is not surprising that many 

1From Great Decisions 1961, Fact Sheet 


No. 7 on “Arms and Survival.” Foreign Policy 
Association, 1961. 


2 Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, Con- 
gress of the United States. Summary Analysis 
of Hearings on Biological and Environmental 
Effects of Nuclear War. U.S. G. P. O., 1959. 


people would prefer to put such 
terrible possibilities out of their 
minds. Yet, if these are to be 
avoided, it will be because enough 
sensitive people looked at them 
squarely. 


II. The quest for peace 


Kolbe has shown some of the 
complexities involved in disarm- 
ing and resolving cold war ten- 
sions peaceably. Your group may 
want to discuss these and to sug- 
gest others. The following observa- 
tions and questions may help 
stimulate your discussion. 

In his closing address as Presi- 
dent to the American people, 
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President Eisenhower warned us 
of the growing influence in Ameri- 
can life of a power bloc composed 
of the defense industries combined 
with the military services. Is this 
a real danger? What effect would 
such a power bloc have upon the 
arms race and any disarmament 
proposals? 

Would the group agree with 


- Kolbe’s statement that “even in 


the United States we have never 
‘solved’ the problem of unemploy- 
ment except by war or prepara- 
tions for war’? 

According to some observers, 
the prospects are likely that within 
twenty years some fifteen to 
twenty more nations may be able 
to produce and use nuclear 
weapons. How does this possibility 
affect any proposals for disarma- 
ment? 

Emery Reves has written that 
talk of disarmament is futile if it 
is not supported by a world-wide 
legal order to which all nations 
and peoples are committed. He 
argues that so long as international 
disagreements are settled on the 
basis of national interest and na- 
tional power, disarmament agree- 
ments will mean little. Indeed, 
disarmament negotiations may 
turn out to be simply the attempt 
to weaken the opponent’s posi- 
tion.* 

Would the group agree with 
this diagnosis? Has the time come 
to talk seriously about enforce- 
able international law? How 
should we see this in relation to 
national sovereignty? 

Kolbe refers to two more or less 
contrasting positions on the cold 
war and nuclear armament. Both 
positions involve certain risks, and 
outstanding Christians are lined 
up on both sides. 

Thinkers such as L. Harold De- 
Wolf argue that the basic danger 
of our time is nuclear warfare it- 
self, for through such a war every- 
thing would be lost and nothing 
gained. 

He raises the question regarding 
nuclear preparations as to whether 
we are prepared actually to use 
such destructive power against 
human beings. If we are, he would 


3’ From “‘‘Why Waste Time Diseussing Dis- 
armament?” by Emery Reves; Look, March 
28, 1961; page 67. 


say, this is immorality bordering 
onto insanity. If we are not, then 
we are involved in a dangerous 
bluff that could backfire against 
us. The effect of increasing prep- 
arations for war will be to make 
us increasingly calloused to its 
evil consequences. 

Other thinkers view Soviet im- 
perialism as the more fundamental 
danger. It would be immoral to 
allow this totalitarian system to 
impose its will upon the rest of 
the world unchecked. Nuclear 
power is needed to deter aggres- 
sion. The threat of nuclear war, 
while real, is secondary because 
so long as both sides have nuclear 
power it will not be in the interest 
of either to use it. 

According to this view, a re- 
sponsible Christian accepts the 
necessity of maintaining full na- 
tional strength, while at the same 
time trying to deal with the basic 
political tensions and to minimize 
harmful side effects of military 
preparations. 

How would the members deal 
with the issue of nuclear war 
versus tyranny, as Kolbe has de- 
scribed it? 


III. The significance of relative 
solutions 


The discussion up to this point 
should have made it clear that we 
are living in a dangerous and 
complex world. 

You may ask the class to review 
Kolbe’s comments on “The Sig- 
nificance of Relative Solutions.” 
Would the group agree as to the 
necessity for compromise settle- 
ments to the issues discussed thus 
far? What kinds of issues should 
be handled by compromise? On 
what issues may Christians not 
compromise? 

One could add to this discussion 
a recent comment by Paul H. 
Nitze, one of the top policy plan- 
ners for the State and Defense 
Departments: One is always in 
the position of having to choose 
between alternatives. Often, par- 
ticularly in the presence of con- 
flicting and complex issues, the 
range of possible choice is not 
large. But the small choice of 
today, if made wisely, will lead 
to wider ranges of choice in the 


future. How would this observa- 
tion relate to the problems Chris- 
tians face in seeking to be respon- 
sible citizens? 


IV. The quest for world com- 
munity 


A. International co-operation 
and United Nations—A _ conse- 
quence of the great technological 
changes of our time is that the 
world is shrinking rapidly. Peo- 
ples and nations are now having 
to learn how to live with one 
another in an international com- 
munity. 

You may ask your group to 
suggest evidences of an emerging 
world community. One could 
mention international trade, which 
every day becomes more impor- 
tant. One could think of various 
international organizations, such 
as United Nations, World Council 
of Churches, world scientific 
organizations, World Health Or- 
ganization. One could mention the 
increasing uniformity of world 
cultural patterns, with Western 
civilization making an especially 
profound impact in all parts of the 
world. 

You may ask this question, Is 
there any relationship between 
international law and order on 
the one hand and the achievement 
of real international community 
on the other? Is it possible to have 
one without the other? 

One may well ask what is likely 
to be the ultimate effect of the 
United Nations, the most impor- 
tant instrument of international 
community. In what ways does it 
embody the ideals and traditions 
of American democracy? 

One could think of important 
similarities between the United 
Nations Charter and the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights and 
the United States Constitution 
and Bill of Rights. If the United 
Nations idea prevails with strength 
in the coming years, will this 
suggest that the Western con- 
cept of representative democracy 
and guaranteed human rights is 
actually gaining ground in the 
cold war? Ask the group to dis- 
cuss the implications of this ques- 
tion. 

B. The new nationalism —New 
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nations are striving for freedom 
and dignity, just as the United 
States did generations ago. What 
influence will they have on world 
trends? We should face the ques- 
tions raised by (a) the fact that 
these new nations are chiefly 
among the colored peoples of the 
earth and (b) the relationship of 
the United States and the Soviet 
Union to the new countries. What 
in American foreign policy would 
encourage, and what would dis- 
courage, these nations in looking 
to this country for support and 
guidance in their formative years? 

What effect is the addition of 
many new nations likely to have 
in terms of the balance of power 
in the United Nations? You will 
note Kolbe’s comments on this. 

You may want to mention the 
issue of the economic development 
of the underdeveloped portions of 
the world. The World Council of 
Churches’ booklet Dilemmas and 
Opportunities would be very help- 
ful for this purpose. (See the list 
of recommended resources, page 
29.) 

Point out that the average an- 
nual income per person in the vast 
underdeveloped areas of Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America is only 
one or two hundred dollars. The 
average for India, with a popula- 
tion over four hundred million, 
is only about seventy dollars. What 
is our responsibility to help de- 
velop these areas? What pitfalls 
must we avoid in extending aid 
to these nations? 

Quite apart from humanitarian 
concern, you may raise the ques- 
tion of what results we can expect 
if we do not respond significantly 
to the quest of the great masses of 
people for a better economic life. 

The observation has often been 
made that communism thrives on 
human misery and discontent. It 
has also been said that all our 
other hopes for the world will fall 
short unless the great disparity 
of wealth between the industrial 
nations of America and Europe 
and the underdeveloped ones is 
significantly reduced. Would you 
agree? Why? In what ways does 
the problem of economic develop- 
ment relate to such problems as 
the arms race, world community? 
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Similar comments could be 
made regarding the problem of 
education in the emerging nations. 
At the time of its independence, 
the Congo could boast only a 
dozen or so college graduates 
within its African population. 
While this figure is unusually low, 
the scarcity of trained leadership 
is acute in all the underdeveloped 
areas. Illiteracy is high, with a 
small minority of the people able 
to read and write. 

What strains does this educa- 
tional lag place upon the develop- 
ment of truly democratic political 
institutions? Could the group illus- 
trate some of these strains? What 
should be our attitude toward 
those new nations that do not 
seem to be using democratic 
methods? 

Point out that the new national- 
ism may have very important im- 
plications for the development of 
world community. The quest for 
independence can mean many 
things. For some it means simply 
becoming liberated from colonial 
exploitation and being accorded 
a place of equal dignity in the 
family of nations. For others it can 
mean continued bitterness and 
hostility, with strong racial under- 
tones. In what ways has a wave 
of nationalism been necessary in 
the development of a truly inter- 
dependent world community? But 
in what ways can it threaten 
world community? 


In CLOSING 


You will have to cut the discus- 
sion off at some point—probably 
when the group has a lot more it 
would like to discuss. Summarize 
the four or five issues that have 
seemed most important to the 
group. 

In closing, remind the group 
that it will be coming back to these 
problems throughout the next 
three sessions. Invite the members 
to do as much reading and think- 
ing about these issues during the 
coming week as possible. You may 
even wish to suggest questions 
for the group to consider prior to 
the next session, along with possi- 
ble reading. 

Close with a prayer by a group 
member or with a benediction. 
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PREPARING TO TEACH t 
At the beginning of the week g 
you will want to reread the mate- 
rial on “The Church in the New v 
World Scene” in Adult Student. tl 
This will help you keep alert for c 
new resources during the week. t] 
Note especially the discussion le 
of the ecumenical movement and é 
the Third Assembly of the World al 
Council of Churches at New ci 
Delhi, India. Since the New Delhi eX 
meeting is scheduled to begin on N 
November 18, this should be a re 
topic of lively interest. ec 
The article on page 8 will be as 
helpful. You will want to prepare Ww 
yourself further by reading Jesus 
Christ: The Light of the World, fo 
the study booklet for the Assem- pr 
bly. Read also other pamphlets on th 
the World Council of Churches fe: 
(see the list of recommended re- pr 
sources on page 29). Be on the as] 
alert for articles and news items sic 
on the New Delhi Assembly in a} 
your local newspaper and in such pre 
religious journals as The Christian sy) 
Century, Together, Christian Ad- int 
vocate, and World Outlook. the 
You will find it helpful also to tic: 
get your pastor’s point of view on spe 
“The Theological Resurgence” of lot 


which Kolbe writes. I 


Refresh your mind on the teach- wil 
ings of the principal non-Christian rais 
religions and communism by con 
consulting one of the better ency- inte 
clopedias. pre 

INVOLVING THE GROUP ‘Di 
¢c 

You will want to give ample vn 
opportunity for group members to ia, 


respond to each topic and to raise 
additional questions they consider 
important. If you are presenting : 
the material yourself, this can be 
done as you go along. A good pat- 
tern would be to give some back- 
ground on each issue, to state the 
issues as clearly as possible, and 
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then to ask pointed questions the 
group will want to discuss. 

For variety this week you may 
wish to develop a symposium on 
the major issues. For example, you 
could ask your minister to discuss 
the theological revival. The church 
lay leader, or some other alert 
layman, could discuss “The laity 
and the church.” A third person 
could be asked to talk about the 
ecumenical movement and the 
New Delhi Assembly. A capable 
representative of your church’s 
commission on missions could be 
asked to discuss “Reawakening or 
world religions and new religions.” 

A symposium is conducted in the 
following way: Several speakers 
present a prepared statement on 
the topic, usually presenting dif- 
ferent viewpoints. After the 
presentations the audience may be 
asked to participate in the discus- 
sion, addressing their questions to 
a particular speaker. Or after the 
presentations the members of the 
symposium may form themselves 
into a panel for the discussion of 
the topic. The unique characteris- 
tics of the symposium are several 
speakers with a definite time al- 
loted to each. 

If you use this approach, you 
will want to serve as chairman, 
raising questions and making 
comments which will show the 
interrelatedness of the different 
presentations. The section on 
‘Divine providence” probably 
could be handled best in this way 
rather than as a separate presenta- 
tion by a speaker. 

















Lresson OUTLINE 






I. The ecumenical movement 
A. History 
B. The New Delhi Assembly 
of the World Council of 
Churches 












C. Interesting “signs of the 
times” 
II. The theological revival 
III. The laity and the church _ 
IV. Reawakening of world reli- 
gions and new religions 
V. Divine providence 


To BrecIn 


A good way to begin would be 
to give a brief review of last 
week’s discussion of “The World 
Scene.” This will orient those who 
were absent and serve as review 
for those who were present. You 
can then proceed with the remark 
that any discussion of the world 
scene is woefully incomplete if it 
neglects the very striking religious 
events of the past few years. 

Since the World Council of 
Churches is likely to be very much 
in the news at this time, you may 
want to select some striking news 
item or story connected with the 
New Delhi Assembly to introduce 
the discussion of the ecumenical 
movement. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. The ecumenical movement 


Lest there be confusion over the 
word, “ecumenical” means “world- 
wide in extent and influence.” It 
comes from a Greek word that 
refers to “the inhabited world.” 
The ecumenical movement refers 
to the modern movement toward 
increased co-operation and unity 
on the part of Christian churches 
all over the world. 

A. History—Refer to Kolbe’s 
brief historical sketch of the 
modern ecumenical movement. As 
you can see, it has been just slight- 
ly more than fifty years since this 
movement had its first great im- 
petus at the Edinburgh Confer- 
ence of 1910. And it has been only 
thirteen years since the World 
Council of Churches was officially 


inaugurated at Amsterdam in 
1948. 

The 
gained its initial strength and 
prominence from co-operation on 


ecumenical movement 


practical problems which the 
churches could better deal with 
together than separately. 

Why is it that practical co- 
operation seems to precede agree- 
ment on doctrines and matters of 
church government and practice? 
How would your group relate this 
to the fact that the ecumenical 
movement originated in the con- 
cern of missionary groups? Why 
is disunity and interchurch rivalry 
especially weakening on the mis- 
sion fields? At least two reasons 
could be suggested: (1) In most 
mission areas the church is greatly 
outnumbered and needs the insti- 
tutional strength that comes from 
unity. (2) Disunity produces a 
divided witness that tends to con- 
fuse non-Christians and to make 
Christianity less attractive. 

In what ways do these two 
reasons apply also to the need for 
unity among churches in the 
United States? Why is it important 
for efforts toward greater unity 
in mission fields to be backed up 
by unity at home? 

Another important issue that 
your group may discuss is the 
question of whether it is or is not 
dishonest to work in unity with 
other Christian churches on vari- 
ous. practical issues before 
straightening out differences in 
doctrine and church government. 
Someone may indicate that rarely 
do persons have perfect unity on 
questions of doctrine even within 
one church. (Your group discus- 
sions may illustrate this fact.) 

In what ways are doctrinal dif- 
ferences easier to settle if they are 
preceded by genuine fellowship 
and the combined efforts of groups 
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working toward the achievement 
of mutual goals? To put this ques- 
tion in another way, Is it easier to 
understand the beliefs of a friend 
or those of a stranger? 

B. The New Delhi Assembly of 
the World Council of Churches.— 
Be sure to read the article on the 
New Delhi Assembly which ap- 
pears on pages 8-9. Refer also to 
Jesus Christ: The Light of the 
World, the study book for the 
Third Assembly of the World 
Council. 

One of the major issues on the 
agenda is the merger of the World 
Council of Churches and the 
International Missionary Council 
(IMC) . The Methodist Church be- 
longs to both. 

The IMC also traces its history 
from the Edinburgh Conference 
of 1910. It has been an important 
part of the ecumenical movement 
through the years, and it has co- 
operated with the World Council 
on many projects. But the two 
organizations have been distinct. 
This is partly because some groups 
are willing to belong to the IMC 
but do not wish to belong to the 
WCC. The merger should make 
all the churches more aware of 
their. missionary task, and it 
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should create new unity of pur- 
poses and resources. 

The theme of the Third Assem- 
bly is to be “Jesus Christ, the 
Light of the World.” This theme 
has been divided into three topics 
that have been the subject of 
a vast amount of preliminary 
study and which will guide the 
thinking of three corresponding 
sections of the Assembly. These 
three topics are “Witness,” “Serv- 
ice,” and “Unity.” 

Each of these words could be 
discussed at great length in rela- 
tion to its meaning for the total 
church in today’s troubled world. 
Can the church be clear in its 
witness to the divine Light in a 
world darkened by greed and 
struggle? What are the challenges 
facing the church as it seeks to 
serve the masses who are strug- 
gling for food, freedom, and dig- 
nity? Will the member churches 
of the World Council (more than 
170) come together in closer unity 
of spirit and action? 

In the discussion at New Delhi 
high priority will be given to the 
results of a study of “The Com- 
mon Christian Responsibility To- 
ward Areas of Rapid Social 
Change.” This study has involved 








outstanding theologians, social 
scientists, economists, and politi- 
cal leaders over a period of several 
years. 

This study is discussed in the 
booklet Dilemmas and Opportuni- 
ties (see page 29). This booklet, 
incidentally, is being studied 
avidly in a variety of languages, 
You may wish to discuss with the 
group the question of how the 
careful thought and study of the 
churches can contribute to the 
resolution of some of the problems 
mentioned last week. 

C. Interesting “signs of the 
times."—The Roman Catholic 
Church has not participated in the 
ecumenical movement. Kolbe 
mentions, however, two recent 
events bearing upon the relation- 
ships between Protestants and 
Roman Catholics. The first is the 
conference involving the Pope and 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
The other is the election of the 
first Roman Catholic to the presi- 
dency of the United States. Do 
these and other “signs of the 
times” point to changing patterns 
of relationship between Roman 
Catholicism and Protestantism? 

You may wish to mention some 
traditions we share with Roman 
Catholics. What beliefs do we 
share? What, on the other hand, 
are the most important issues that 
divide us? 

Group members may be in- 
terested in the fact that the ecu- 
menical movement already in- 
cludes one very large group of 
non-Protestant churches. This 
group comprises a number of the 
Eastern Orthodox churches. 

You could point out that on 
many doctrinal issues the beliefs 
of Roman Catholics are quite sim- 
ilar to those of Eastern Orthodox 
Christians. Why is it, then, that 
several Eastern Orthodox 
churches are active participants 
in the World Council of Churches 
while the Roman Catholic Church 
is not? Would the papacy of the 
Roman Catholic Church make a 
crucial difference? How? 

You may think it inadvisable 
to discuss the implications of a 
Roman Catholic as president. But 
you may inquire as to the ways 
in which this has modified the 
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group’s thinking about the Roman 
Catholic Church itself. For ex- 
ample, has President Kennedy’s 
opposition to federal funds for 
parochial schools made the Roman 
Catholic Church seem less mono- 
lithic and less able to control the 
public actions of individual Cath- 
olics? 

A different kind of “sign of the 
times” is a proposal made a year 
ago at the Assembly of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches and 
which received a great deal of 
publicity. This suggestion by Epis- 
copalian Bishop James Pike and 
the Presbyterian leader Dr. 
Eugene Carson Blake proposed 
that several of the major Protes- 
tant denominations (including 
The Methodist Church) should 
consider seriously uniting into one 
church. 

This proposal is described in 
The Christian Century, Decem- 
ber 21, 1960. Your pastor may 
have a copy, or it may be avail- 
able at your public library. (See 
also The Christian Century, Feb- 
ruary 1 and 8, 1961, and Together, 
February, 1961.) 

How would the group respond 
to this idea? What would be 
gained or lost through union with, 
say, the Presbyterians, Episcopa- 
lians, and United Church of Christ 
(formerly Congregational Chris- 
tian and the Evangelical and Re- 
formed Churches)? What could 
we afford to give up in such a 
union? What factors give urgency 
to such proposals for church 
union? 

Very serious negotiations are 
now under way between The 
Methodist Church and the Evan- 
gelical United Brethren Church, 
a church that is similar to ours in 
many respects and shares our 
Wesleyan heritage. Is there an 
E.U.B. church in your commu- 
nity? 





II. The theological revival 


Kolbe has written an interest- 
ing section about the revival of 
interest in theology. Theology is 
the study of the meaning of our 
religious faith. 

You may need to explain some 
of the terms Kolbe has used in 
this section. “Systematic the- 
ology” is the study of our entire 
faith, with particular stress upon 
the interrelationships of all the 
doctrines and beliefs. “Biblical 
theology” is the study of what the 
Bible teaches about basic religious 
questions. “Historical theology’”’ is 
the study of the main teachings of 
the church or of individual the- 
ologians at different periods in 
Christian history. 

Has the group noticed any in- 
creased attention being paid to 
doctrine as such in the past few 
years? Do we need to think more 
about what we believe? If Chris- 
tianity is concerned chiefly about 
moral action, why should we 
spend time on matters of belief? 
What is the relationship between 
belief and action? There will be 
occasion later in this study to re- 
turn to these issues and others 
related to basic Christian beliefs. 

If some group members find 
discussion of theology difficult or 
boring, you might tell of an inci- 
dent that occurred at the Evanston 
Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches in 1954. In the course of 
one very involved theological dis- 
cussion, a delegate brought the 
house down by paraphrasing John 
1:14 as follows: “The word be- 
came theology and did not dwell 
among us!” 


III. The laity and the church 


The vast ecumenical movement 
and the theological revival are 
largely meaningless unless they 
become translated into action by 
the millions of individual lay 


members of the church in all 
lands. 

The question of the relation of 
the layman and the church is of 
prime importance. What is the re- 
lationship between a man’s faith 
and worship and his life and work 
throughout the entire week? How 
may our daily work be a part of 
our “living sacrifice” to God? Are 
some kinds of work, in principle, 
not possible for Christians? 

What is the layman’s obligation 
to the church itself? What should 
be the relationship between the 
clergy and the laity? 

Walter G. Muelder contrasts 
two points of view regarding this 
relationship. According to the 
first view, it is the minister who 
is doing the essential work of the 
church. The role of the laity is 
to support his work materially 
and through encouragement. The 
second view is that the laymen 
themselves are doing the essential 
work of the church through their 
daily work and relationships in 
the world. The minister’s role is 
one of offering support and 
guidance. 

You may wish to discuss the im- 
plications of these two points of 
view. Which is more prevalent? 
Through which is there more like- 
lihood of impact of the gospel on 
the world? 

Another aspect of this question 
is suggested by a recent statement 
of the Department of the Laity of 
the World Council of Churches. 
This statement asserted that “it 
is becoming clear that one of the 
main tasks of the Church, when 
it assembles its scattered mem- 
bers, is to listen to them speaking 
of their trials and difficulties, 
hopes and fears, opportunities and 
needs, and even simply about the 
facts of life in the world. The 
assembled Church cannot become 
a teaching church until it listens. 
We urgently need a Church that 




















will teach out of the experience 
of listening.” 1 

What does your group think of 
this function of the laity? 


IV. Reawakening of world reli- 
gions and new religions 


Kolbe shows that Christianity 
is not the only religion that is 
showing unprecedented vigor. 
How does your group respond to 
this reawakening of world reli- 
gions such as Hinduism, Islam, 
and Buddhism? Have any of the 
members encountered firsthand 
evidence of missionary activity by 
such groups in the United States? 

Why is it that the resurgence of 
these religions seems often to be 
related to the rise of political 
nationalism and the independence 
movements of Asia and Africa? 
Somebody may wish to point out 
that religions are often the focal 
point for the pride of a people. 
Since religion is so close to the 
human heart, it is a mark of their 
own success when the people’s 
religion has gained high prestige. 
Anthropologists tell us that primi- 
tive tribes often measure their 
success or failure on the basis of 
whether or not their tribal gods 
have prevailed. . 

An almost universal relation- 
ship seems to exist between com- 
munity pride and religious loyalty. 
In other words, the vigor of a re- 
ligon may be affected by factors 
other than its spiritual attractive- 
ness or credibility. 

How does this complicate our 
missionary enterprise? 

Christianity, some persons have 
suggested, will never make sub- 
stantial headway against the other 
major religions. Yet, the Chris- 
tian church is firmly planted in al- 
most every land in the world. 
Even the non-Christian religions 
and societies increasingly show 
the influence of Christian beliefs 
and practices. 

Kolbe refers to communism and 
the new nationalism as being, in a 
sense, religions. Should such 
movements be faced as if they 
were religions? This question 
hinges in part on how you define 
“religion.” You may wish to quote 


1From “The Ministry of the Laity in the 
World” in The Ecumenical Review, October, 
1956; page 58. 
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Paul Tillich’s general definition 
of religion as man’s expression 
of his ultimate concern. Is this a 
helpful definition? How should 
the church relate itself to persons 
whose ultimate concerns are com- 
munism or nationalism? 

Obviously, you will not have 
time for a thorough discussion of 
such basic questions as these. Yet 
these comments will help the 
group see the enormous depth and 
complexity of the problems we 
all face as Christians who wish 
our church to live and witness in 
the new world scene. 


V. Divine providence 


In the face of such problems 
Kolbe suggests that the move- 
ments toward Christian unity and 
theological revival are evidences 
of divine providence in our time. 
A discussion of this thought would 
be a good way to tie together and 
conclude the first two sessions in 
the unit. You may wish to ask the 
group to discuss questions such as 
the following: 

Do the forces that have been 
discussed in this lesson (such as 
the ecumenical movement and the 
theological revival) impress the 
group as being authentic evidence 
of God’s hand moving in modern 
history? Why? Are there other 
evidences that God is not remote 
from the present world scene? 

Someone may wish to point 
out, as Kolbe has done, that the 
movement toward Christian unity 
has begun to flower at the very 
time when the united resources 
of all the churches are needed 
most desperately to cope with 
complex problems and massive 
evils. 

How does the group react to 
Kolbe’s other suggestion that “the 
inner awakening of Christianity 
in the theological revival may also 
be a work of God’s providence”? 

As to other evidences of God’s 
providence, group members may 
suggest that God may be at work 
in some surprising places: in the 
aspirations of multitudes of newly 
awakened peoples; in the changes 
being wrought in Hinduism, Bud- 
dhism, and Islam—largely as a re- 
sult of encounter with Christian- 
ity; and in the unlocking of the 








potential blessings of nuclear 
energy and the new technology, 

One could ask whether there 
are evidences that the church in 
some instances may be retreating 
from obedience to God’s purposes 
and judgment. Some may think of 
such problems as materialism, 
institutional pride, and _ racial 
segregation as evidences that 
God’s unfolding purposes are re- 
sisted even within the church. 

A final question could be raised 
in connection with divine provi- 
dence: What is the role of in- 
dividual Christians? Does divine 
providence automatically work in 
human events apart from the re- 
sponse that human beings give to 
God? How does this relate to the 
discussion of the laity and the 
church? 

These questions can help to 
lead into the next two weeks’ 
sessions, which deal more with 
the direct ethical questions of hu- 
man existence. You may wish to 
suggest them as issues to think 
about. 


In CLOSING 


It would be helpful now to 
summarize the first two sessions 
—the first dealing with elements 
in the present world scene, the 
second dealing with the response 
of the church. Do not try to re- 
peat everything that has been said 
but give attention to four or five 
main points. 

If you plan to use the method 
of involving the group which is 
suggested for the next lesson, 
this would be the time to enlist 
group participation. Pass out 
slips of paper asking members to 
write on them the one or two 
questions that perplex them most 
regarding living the Christian 
life. Emphasize that these should 
not be signed and that they will 
form an important part in next 
week’s session. Emphasize also 
that no questions will be con- 
sidered unimportant. 

You might close with the sing- 
ing of one of the great hymns 
about the church, such as “God 
of Grace and God of Glory” or 
“The Church’s One Foundation” 
(The Methodist Hymnal, 279, 
381). Follow this with prayer. 
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The New Age and Old Moral Principles 


LEADER'S HELPS / PHILIP WOGAMAN 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


You have now completed half 
the unit. The beginning of the 
week would therefore be a good 
time to take stock of what has 
been accomplished with respect 
to the purpose of the unit. Turn 
back to the discussion of purpose 
in the first session. Has the group 
become more aware of the forces 
and events presented by the 
present world scene? Has it a 
deeper understanding of the forces 
that make the church what it is 
in the new world situation? 

If the answer to these questions 
is Yes, then you are ready to pro- 
ceed to the final two sessions. 
These lessons will attempt to 
sharpen our understanding of the 
ethical responsibility laid upon 
Christians in the present world 
scene. If the group has not pro- 
gressed as you had wished, it 
might be wise to plan to spend 
some time at the beginning of this 
session in summarizing the first 
two lessons. 

You will want to read Kolbe’s 
material through again. If you 
asked the group to submit ques- 
tions, you will want to look these 
over carefully and to begin think- 
ing them through in relation to 
the lesson materials. 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


This week’s lesson may prove 
the most demanding of the unit. 
The heart of it is basic thinking 
on ethical issues, guided by the 
important contributions of moral 
philosophers. Once the group has 
plunged into this discussion, it 
will find it exciting and rewarding. 
But it will have to make the 
plunge. . 

One way to get the group in- 
volved would be to try to get 
from each person his own ques- 
tions on the problems of living a 
moral life. You may be sure that 


everybody has such questions. 

If each person in the group were 
to read Kolbe’s material in ad- 
vance, they might find it stimulat- 
ing in this regard. You could ask 
the group members to submit 
questions they would like to see 
answered. (This should be done 
the week before the actual class 
session if possible, although it 
could be done at the beginning of 
the session.) The questions will 
vary greatly. They may range 
from asking whether certain 
deeds (such as smoking) are sins 
to the question of how one can 
find power to do what he knows 
to be good and to avoid what he 
knows to be evil. 

The questions could be read at 
the beginning of the class session 
or put on a chalkboard prior to 
the session. Ask the group to bear 
the questions in mind as the dis- 
cussion proceeds and to try to see 
how the principles of ethics that 
are discussed would apply to 
them. 

You will want to be sure that 
all the questions are treated se- 
riously, both because all sincere 
ethical questions are serious and 
because the writer of each ques- 
tion will be especially sensitive 
to the way his is handled. 


LrEsson OUTLINE 


I. Why think about ethical prin- 
ciples? 
II. The good will 
III. How do we know the good? 
IV. Human nature as an end 
V. Humaneness and humanity 


To BrcIn 


You would do well to spend a 
few moments summarizing what 
has been accomplished during the 
first two lessons. Then indicate 
that the group is now ready to 
move on to a consideration of eth- 
ical principles that may help solve 


some of the problems raised by 
the present world scene. You will, 
however, want to keep the group 
from jumping right into another 
discussion of some point that was 
particularly interesting in the pre- 
vious lessons. 

If the group submitted ques- 
tions, you could begin with these, 
as suggested below, as an effective 
way of moving the group into the 
discussion. 


How To PROCEED 


I. Why think about ethical prin- 
ciples? 

While Christians are occupied 
continually with moral questions, 
it would probably be safe to say 
that most Christians take moral 
principles for granted. If you were 
to ask your group to state the im- 
portant moral principles, you 
might hear such responses as 
“Christian love” or “doing the 
will of God.” 

These, of course, would not be 
improper answers. But further 
thought is necessary to translate 
them into a real understanding 
of ethical problems. 

Sincere Christians, for example, 
seem to be divided on what to do 
about the armaments race. Saying 
simply, “Do the will of God,” 
does not help very much, for sin- 
cere Christians on both sides of 
any issue believe they are advo- 
cating the will of God. One Chris- 
tian may say that it is the will of 
God for the United States to keep 
a strong military establishment as 
a means of deterring potential ag- 
gressors and thereby keeping the 
world peaceful. Another Christian 
may say that peace cannot come 
by preparation for mass destruc- 
tion and that it therefore is the 
will of God that we begin unilat- 
eral disarmament. Apparently it 
is not enough simply to appeal to 
persons to do the “will of God.” 
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Kolbe suggests another impor- 
tant reason why it is necessary to 
give thought to ethical principles 
—the changes that have come 
about in our understanding of 
what is good and evil and of what 
our duties are. 

To illustrate this point, you 
might ask your group to suggest 
practices that were approved by 
men and women in Bible times 
but which are considered morally 
repugnant by most Christians to- 
day. Slavery should leap instantly 
to somebody’s mind. One could 
also mention the polygamy of the 
patriarchs of the Old Testament, 
such as Abraham and Jacob. Are 
there other practices that could be 
mentioned? 

Ask your group to think of 
things that were considered evil 
by persons in the Bible but which 
are not so regarded by most peo- 
ple today. Many of the legalistic 
sabbath and dietary laws would 
fit into this category. 

You might ask the group to 
think of changes of belief on moral 
questions in our own lifetime. We 
are not now concerned about 
whether the changes are for the 
good or bad but only with the fact 
that time does bring important 
changes. Careful thinking about 
the changes that come about in 
man’s moral outlook drives one to 
examine ethical principles more 
closely. 

If, then, we are to be serious 
about moral living, we must also 
be thoughtful about it. Fortu- 
nately, as Kolbe has suggested, 
alongside the Bible and our spe- 
cifically Christian tradition we 
have the thinking of moral phil- 
osophers which helps stimulate 
and direct our minds. 

At this point, you should point 
out that there are two aspects of 
ethical judgment. There is, first, 
the question of the will or inten- 
tion. To be good is to have a good 
will or to intend the good in all 
situations. The other aspect of 
ethical judgment is the question of 
what the good actually is and how 
it may be achieved. The first ques- 
tion thus deals with man’s basic 
intentions. The second with his 
knowledge. 
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These two aspects should be dis- 
cussed separately. 


II. The good will 


Kolbe’s discussion of “The Good 
Will” probably suggests more 
stimulating questions for discus- 
sion than you will have time to 
consider. 

To begin, would the group agree 
with the judgment of Immanuel 
Kant that good will is the only 
thing in or beyond the world 
which could without qualification 
be called good? Can one think of 
anything else? One might say 
“God,” but Kant would reply that 
God is good precisely because he 
is perfect good will. What about 
the material progress, such as ed- 
ucation, wealth, power, prestige? 
Are any of these good without 
qualification? 

Turning this question around, 
you can ask whether there is any- 
thing that could be called bad 
without qualification except bad 
will. In another context Kolbe 
suggests that even the taking of 
life under certain circumstances 
may not be evil. How would the 
group respond to this? Are there 
any “sins” that could be con- 
sidered bad in themselves? You 
may find a number of the previ- 
ously submitted questions will 
touch on this issue. 

Three points about Kant’s idea 
of the “good will” could be dis- 
cussed. 

A. This firmly roots the whole 
problem of what is morally good 
and bad in the basic integrity or 
sincerity of an individual. If a 
person is sincere in seeking the 
good, then he is good—regardless 
of whether what he does actually 
benefits others or is ultimately 
in harmony with the will of God 
in the particular situation in which 
he has acted. 

Thus, an executioner for the In- 
quisition might have believed sin- 
cerely that by burning “heretics” 
he was saving souls from hell— 
he would have been a good person 
despite the fact that what he was 
doing was in actuality vicious in 
its effects. The question is, What 
did he intend? 

Note Kolbe’s remark that Kant 
has been called “the greatest 











philosophical interpreter of Prot- 
estant Christianity.” Does the 
group see any connection between 
the idea that the individual will 
is all-important and the classical 
Protestant idea of the priesthood 
of all believers? Somebody may 
suggest that the idea of the priest- 
hood of all believers and the Kant- 
ian idea of the importance of the 
good will both have the profound- 
est respect for the individual’s 
conscience. 

What is the relationship be- 
tween this respect for individual 
conscience and a religious or 
philosophical system that simply 
tells its followers what is or is not 
good behavior? The members of 
your group may be familiar with 
the Roman Catholic system of the 
“confessional” through which in- 
dividual Catholics are placed un- 
der great pressure to accept the 
very specific ideas of their church 
as to what is good and bad. 
Contrast this with the Protestant 
notion that in matters of con- 
science we have direct access to 
God. 

At the same time, an interesting 
question is whether there are 
forms of moral pressure among 
Protestants which do not respect 
fully the priesthood of all be- 
lievers. 

The first important point re- 
garding Kant’s idea of the good 
will, then, is that it roots the ethi- 
cal question in the individual’s 
intention. 

B. Kant’s idea of good will is 
not the same thing as sentimental- 
ity. This is an important point in 
this consideration. 

Kant was very specific in saying 
that the good will is not ruled 
primarily by one’s feelings. In- 
deed, a man of good will is not 
basically motivated by even a 
desire for happiness, for “morals 
is not really the doctrine of how 
to make ourselves happy but of 
how we are to be worthy of happi- 
ness.” 1 

One seeks goodness first. Happi- 
ness and agreeable feelings must 
follow. Indeed, according to Kant, 


1Immanuel Kant, Critique of Practical 
Reason; translated by Lewis White Beck: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1949; page 232; out 
of print. 
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happiness must ultimately follow 
goodness if the universe makes 
sense. But the agreeable feelings 
do not necessarily follow immedi- 
ately, and, in any case, they are 
not what one seeks first. 

Kant would agree with the 
biblical statement, “Seek first his 
kingdom and his righteousness, 
and all these things shall be yours 
as well.” The point is that the good 
will is not ruled by material de- 
sires, but by law. Kant contrasts 
the person who is governed by 
universal law with the person who 
is governed by his senses. Why 
would this be a useful distinction 
to make? 

You may need to point out that 
Kant was not ascetic. That is, he 
did not deny physical needs nor 
the importance of taking fullest 
advantage of the material world 
in fulfilling them. But he insisted 
that the satisfaction of physical 
needs must be governed by what 
is universally just and good. What 
would he have said about being 
unduly influenced by advertising? 
What would he have said about 
making decisions on the basis of 
what will be most comfortable or 
contribute most to one’s personal 
prestige? 

In the light of this discussion 
you could raise such questions as 
these: How can you tell when we 
and others really intend the good? 
How can one know when good 
intentions are mixed with selfish- 
ness? How do you know when 
what seems to be love is in reality 
only sentimentality? 

Possibly the ultimate mark of 
the person whose good will is not 
merely sentimental is that he wills 
the means to good ends regardless 
of how he feels. Review what 
Kolbe says in the section “The 
Principle of Universal Law.” Does 
this help illuminate what it means 
to intend the good? 

C. Kant had no illusions about 
the ease of attaining a perfectly 
good will. Indeed, his basic argu- 
ment for immortality was that it 
would take all eternity to reach 
this point. 

Nevertheless, our faith in God 
makes it possible for us to receive 
the power to progress in the moral 
life. Through this power we be- 

















come real persons—not just reflec- 
tions of the world around us. It 
would be interesting to compare 
this idea with the doctrine of sal- 
vation by grace through faith 
which came to us from the Prot- 
estant Reformation. Does this 
help explain why Kant can be 
referred to as the greatest phil- 
osophical interpreter of Protestant 
Christianity? 


III. How do we know the good? 


Even assuming that a person 
could have a perfectly good will, 
there remains the difficult ques- 
tion of knowing what the good is 
that one should seek. This question 
needs now to be discussed. Re- 
member that Kant did not believe 
that it is morally evil to make a 
mistake on the basis of faulty or 
inadequate knowledge. John Wes- 








ley said the same thing in ex- 
pounding his doctrine of perfec- 
tion. It is possible for a person to 
become perfect in love, but it is 
not possible for one to become 
perfect in knowledge. 

With this as background you 
might raise the question of the 
relation of the good will to 
knowledge of what is good. It 
should be pointed out that the 
person of good will never stops 
trying to discover what the good 
is. Our knowledge is imperfect, 
but we can continually seek more 
adequate knowledge. This is 
another way of saying that one 
has an obligation to be as intelli- 
gent as he can in his actions and 
decisions. How far does this obli- 
gation go? Does this continual 
striving after more perfect knowl- 
edge of the good also constitute a 
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good way of telling whether or not 
our good will is merely sentimen- 
tality? 

To Kolbe’s excellent discussion 
of Kant’s ethics one might add that 
a modern-day philosopher, Edgar 
S. Brightman, has helpfully sup- 
plemented Kant on the question of 
how we can know the good.? 

Among other things, Brightman 
says that we have an obligation to 
foresee to the best of our ability 
what the results of our actions and 
decisions will be and in the light 
of this to choose the “best possi- 
ble.” That is, in any given concrete 
situation, we choose the good 
when we choose the “best possi- 
ble.” 

Further, in order to choose the 
good, one must avoid choosing 
values that are self-contradictory. 
Thus, we cannot choose good 
health and overindulgence at the 
same time. Also, we choose the 
good when we choose the widest 
range of values in any given situa- 
tion, so long as these values are 
consistent and so long as they are 
in harmony with universal law. 

Brightman would agree with 
Kant that obedience to universal 
law is at the heart of the moral 
life. 

Facing critical questions such as 
those proposed by Brightman can 
help us know whether we are 
being honest with ourselves re- 
garding our true intentions, and 
they can help us avoid self-contra- 
diction. But the fact remains that 
we live in a tremendously complex 
world, and predicting the immedi- 
ate results of our actions is by no 
means simple. 

A number of important issues 
now emerge which would be 
worth discussing for a few 
minutes. 

For example, how far should 
one rely on his own judgment of 
the complex events and forces at 
work in the world? To whom 
should he turn for expert guid- 
ance on technical aspects of prob- 
lems he faces as a responsible 
citizen? 

If somebody else does not do so, 
you might point out that the 


churches themselves have made 


2 See Moral Laws by Edgar S. Brightman; 
Abingdon Press, 1933; out of print. 
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important beginnings in seeking 
to provide analyses of complex is- 
sues. 

‘Lhe World Council of Churches, 
in the preparation of its statements 
on great social questions, usually 
seeks the counsel of outstanding 
experts who are also committed 
Christians. How will this make 
the New Delhi Conference (see 
pages 8-9) a more significant event 
in the life of the world? You will 
be interested in knowing that the 
chairman of the committee that 
conducted the study on Christian 
responsibility in areas of rapid 
social change (see Dilemmas 
and Opportunities) is a leading 
European sociologist. 

Can the group think of other 
ways in which church bodies, in- 
cluding The Methodist Church, 
have sought to provide informed 
judgments for individual Chris- 
tians? 

The question should now be 
raised as to whether individual 
Christians are “bound” by such 
judgments. What if even the most 
enlightened church groups are oc- 
casionally mistaken? How can an 
individual’s freedom of con- 
science, as previously discussed, be 
guarded against undue pressures 
at the same time that the vital 
contribution of the corporate 
church’s role as counselor on com- 
plex issues is not weakened? 

A related question is that of 
church discipline. Are some prac- 
tices so manifestly immoral that 
the church has an obligation to 
forbid them so far as members 
are concerned? How, then, does 
this relate to the matter of respect 
for the individual’s conscience? 

The idea that the church has 
other functions besides being a 
counselor on moral issues needs to 
be pointed out. What is the rela- 
tionship between this function and 
that of inspiring the good will? 

The group may now be asked 
to suggest other sources of guid- 
ance in ascertaining the good. 
What kinds of guidance should be 
held in suspicion or avoided en- 
tirely? 


IV. Human nature as an end 


A brief discussion of this section 
in Adult Student will help draw 














some of the preceding ideas to- 
gether. 

You may wish to ask whether 
the group feels that it is an almost 
universal judgment of Christians 
that human personality is of 
supreme value. How does this re- 
late to what has been said about 
the basic importance of the good 
will and the independent con- 
science? When other human be- 
ings are merely used as means to 
an end, what would Kant be likely 
to say about such ends, or goals? 
Why are they likely to be selfish 
ends that will violate universal 
law? 

The group would find value in 
exploring the connection between 
the idea of human nature as an 
end in itself and a government 
based upon representative democ- 
racy and guaranteed judicial 
rights for individuals. How is 
democracy indebted to Christian- 
ity and the great moral philoso- 
phers for its conception of the 
importance of the individual and 
his conscience? 

You may introduce the 1948 
statement of the World Council 
of Churches on “The Responsible 
Society.” It begins: 

“Man is created and called to 
be a free being, responsible to God 
and his neighbour. Any tendencies 
in State and society depriving 
man of the possibility of acting 
responsibly are a denial of God’s 
intention for man and His work of 
salvation. A responsible society 
is one where freedom is the free- 
dom of men who acknowledge re- 
sponsibility to justice and public 
order, and where those who hold 
political authority or economic 
power are responsible for its 
exercise to God and the people 
whose welfare is affected by it.” * 


V. Humaneness and humanity 


How do the problems raised in 
the first week underscore the 
urgency of Kolbe’s comments on 
“Humaneness and Humanity”? 
What are some realities and 
dangers in the present world situa- 
tion which literally outrage the 
idea of humaneness? What does 
this say about totalitarian govern- 


8 From Man’s Disorder and God’s Desig, 
The Amsterdam Assembly Series; Harper and 
Brothers; Volume III; page 192; out of print. 
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ments, massacre of villages in 
Africa, and preparations for mass 
destruction in nuclear warfare? 
Max Lerner wrote an unusually 
provocative column during the 
Eichmann trial in Israel and im- 
mediately following the announce- 
ment of the first manned space 
flight. In it he commented that the 
terrible problem of our time is 
that men are willing to utilize any 
means necessary to achieve what 
they regard as justifiable ends— 
regardless of the toll in human 
lives and the extent of suffering 
caused. He goes on to say that 
“once you decide that no means 
are excluded, you go beyond man, 
beyond the human. You move into 
the province of the godlike.” 
What is the difference between 
this kind of “godlikeness” and that 
expressed by concern for the wel- 
fare of other people, even 
enemies? By identifying ourselves 
with others, how do we illustrate 
the Christian idea of godlikeness? 


In CLOSING 


Probably you will not have 
covered all the problems suggested 
above, but this will have been a 
discussion of very fundamental 
issues. You can cut it off without 
having the feeling that the session 
has been incomplete. 

In summarizing the session, you 
may once again lift out the two 
important elements in ethics: the 
good will and the knowledge of 
what is good. 

Indicate that the discussion of 
the good will suggests that we 
need to have more simplicity of 
will without the complications of 
conflicting desires. We need desire 
only the good. At the same time, 
the discussion of how we can 
know the good suggests that we 
need to be more sophisticated in 
our understandings of the conse- 
quences of our decisions and ac- 
tions. Thus we need to be both 
more simple and more complex: 
“wise as serpents and innocent as 
doves.” 

Remind the group that the next 
session will be the concluding one 
in this unit and that it will involve 
us more directly in the contribu- 
tions of our Christian faith. 

Close with a prayer. 





NOVEMBER 26: 


' The Old Gospel 
In the New Age 


(World Service Sunday* ) 


LEADER'S HELPS id PHILIP WOGAMAN | 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Since this is to be the final les- 
son in this unit, you will want to 
be sure that the whole unit is 
brought to a climax. This will re- 
quire especially thoughtful prepa- 
ration. 

Read again the comments on the 
purpose of the unit in the first 
lesson. Review the three class dis- 
cussions. Do you feel that the 
group members have grown in 
their perception of the real moral 
issues involved in the space age? 
Have the dangers and opportuni- 
ties of our times come alive for 
them? Remember that the ulti- 
mate objective of the unit has 
been to lead each participant to 
a deeper spiritual dedication to 
the kingdom of God. This final 
session can help draw the unit to- 
gether. 

At the same time, however, re- 
member that something important 
will be lost if this last session dis- 
poses of the problems once and 
for all. The unit should contribute 
to the ability of the group mem- 
bers to continue growing, to en- 
large the extent of their reading 
and study, and to become more 
active and responsible participants 
in the life of their community, na- 
tion, and world. 

This session, therefore, will be 
a good time to think about specific 
ways of encouraging a continuing 
involvement. See “In Closing” for 
some suggestions. If the chairmen 
of the church commissions are not 
already members of the group, 
they may wish to attend this ses- 
sion. 


* Send your World Service offering to your 
conference treasurer promptly. 





INVOLVING THE GROUP 


Two or three group members 
may be asked in advance to pre- 
pare short summary statements 
on the preceding three sessions as 
a help in beginning the final ses- 
sion. 

You may want to use the chalk- 
board, inviting the group to men- 
tion the issues that have seemed 
most important. 

Also you may ask someone to 
present a brief report on the New 
Delhi Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches. 


Lesson OUTLINE 


I. A “post-Christian” era? 
II. Important aspects of our faith 
III. The imitation of Christ 
IV. The old commandment, new 
relevance 
V. The twofold imperative 


To BEGIN 


Call attention to the fact that 
this will be the concluding session 
in the unit “Moral Imperatives in 
the Space Age.” Summarize brief- 
ly the issues that have stood out 
in the preceding three sessions. 
You can then introduce this con- 
cluding session, “The Old Gospel 
in the New Age,” with the com- 
ment that we are now ready to 
look at these issues in the light of 
our Christian faith. 


How To PROCEED 

I. A “post-Christian” era? 
Remind the group of Kolbe’s 
introductory sentence: “It is 
sometimes said that we are living 
in a ‘post-Christian’ era, that the 
religious principles and teachings 
of Christianity are no longer ap- 
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propriate or significant because 
they have been superseded in the 
sort of world in which we now 
live.” Would the group agree that 
it is now more difficult to accept 
the Christian faith wholehearted- 
ly? Why or why not? 

What reasons can they give for 
saying that faith in Christianity 
has been shaken? It could be said 
that Christian civilization has been 
powerless to prevent two terrible 
world wars and other great evils. 
It could be said that the church 
has not proved effective in dealing 
with problems in race relations. 

Someone may suggest that the 
insistence of some Christians that 
everybody must accept certain 
outworn beliefs and practices may 
account for the refusal of many 
persons to accept any part of 
Christian faith. It may be pointed 
out that many Christians have 
failed to mature in the faith and 
that such persons have been poor 
advertisements for Christianity. 

Somebody may say that some 
other religions seem to be just as 
successful as Christianity in gain- 
ing and holding adherents and 
that this indicates that Christian- 
ity has no particular claim to 
uniqueness. Members of the group 
should be invited to suggest other 
reasons. 

You would do well to allow the 
group members to express freely 
all their doubts and reservations 
about the power and validity of 
the Christian faith. You may as- 
sume that there are some in the 
group who have such doubts, at 
least subconsciously. These doubts 
should be taken seriously in order 
that the discussion may have real 
meaning. 

You will want to spend a few 
moments discussing the reasons 
why faith in Christianity has been 
shaken. What do these reasons 
indicate? Do they require us to 
abandon Christianity? Or do they 
require us to sharpen our under- 
standing of what Christianity 
really is? What are some beliefs 
and practices that are not really 
essential to a vital Christian faith? 

Recall the first-session discus- 
sion on “The World Scene.” In 
what ways do the expanding 
frontiers of science and technology 
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require us to probe deeper for the 
heart of our faith? A recent Soviet 
report made much of the fact that 
space rockets had encountered‘no 
trace of God or heaven. What mis- 
understanding of God and heaven 
does this betray? 

You may wish to review with 
the group some stories in the his- 
tory of science which show (a) 
how people mistakenly felt that 
science was a threat to the Chris- 
tian faith or (b) how scientists 
mistakenly felt that their findings 
showed that Christianity was ob- 
solete. Look up the lives of 
Copernicus, Galileo, and Auguste 
Comte in an encyclopedia for il- 
lustrations of both errors. 

Point out that science helps us 
purify our faith of trivial and 
naive beliefs while expanding our 
knowledge of what God has 
created. At the same time, it can 
be said that science itself would 
not make sense if the universe 
were not basically orderly and 
dependable. It is not absurd to say 
that such order and dependability 
is not a matter of chance. 

Recalling the second-session 
discussion on the revival of inter- 
est in theology, you might now 
raise the issue of how this revival 
of interest is related to the attempt 
to probe more deeply for the heart 
of our faith. Does the group feel 
that this theological revival has 
been on the right track in ap- 
proaching this task? In what ways 
has it made it easier or more dif- 
ficult to include the insights of 
science and to save Christianity 
from being shaken by the trage- 
dies and hypocrisies of our times? 


II. Important aspects of our faith 


You are now ready to turn to 
a discussion of the key affirma- 
tions of Christian conviction. 
Kolbe discusses several such be- 
liefs. You may wish to lift up each 
of these for group consideration: 

A. God the Creator.—Refer to 
the section in Adult Student 
entitled “The Maker of Heaven 
and Earth.” This is a strong affir- 
mation that God is the Creator of 
the whole universe and that all 
things belong to him alone. 

Such affirmations must ulti- 
mately rest on faith, of course. But 











it would be interesting to explore 
what it would mean to say that 
this is not true. What would be the 
status of other Christian beliefs? 
What would be the meaning of 
ethical endeavor as discussed in 
the third session? These basic 
questions help remind us of the 
crucial importance of the Chris- 
tian faith in God as the creator 
and sole power of the universe. 

The implications of the faith in 
God as creator with respect to the 
issues that have been discussed in 
preceding sessions should now be 
discussed by the group. What does 
this belief say about scientific and 
technological advances? One could 
remark that this faith is very 
positive about such advances. 
They represent man growing in 
his understanding of creation and 
participating as a servant of God 
in the fulfillment of creation. It 
can be said that it is God’s inten- 
tion that man should unlock the 
secrets and treasures of the mate- 
rial universe. 

At the same time, it becomes 
absurd to say that the expanding 
frontiers of science have disposed 
of God. By faith we affirm that 
God created all that science dis- 
covers. 

What does this belief say regard- 
ing the possibilities of nuclear 
destruction? The group may wish 
to explore this question a bit. It 
can be said, first, that it is not in 
the power of man to effect the final 
destruction of all creation, for that 
would imply that man’s power is 
equal to God’s. If the worst comes 
to the worst and civilization is 
consumed in nuclear catastrophe, 
this will not permanently thwart 
God. 

This conclusion can help relieve 
us of paralyzing anxieties as we 
face life’s grim possibilities; we 
can then deal with our problems 
constructively, assured of the final 
triumph of Him who created us. 
We can only view such destructive 
possibilities as tragic, however, 
for they do involve the destruction 
of what God has created for good 
purposes. This should give us 4 
new sense of urgency in dealing 
with the problems discussed in 
the first lesson. 

Finally, what does faith in God 
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Jesus is in the center of our lives as Christians. 


as creator say regarding man’s re- 
sponsibility to God for the way 
in which he develops and distrib- 
utes the riches of the created uni- 
verse? In what ways is this faith 
relevant to the strivings for 
economic betterment by the 
masses of people in the under- 
developed regions of the world? 

B. The presence of God.—Turn 
how to this section in Adult Stu- 
dent. In what ways does the 
belief in the actual presence of 
God everywhere (including outer 
Space) follow and complete the 
belief in God as creator and power 


of the universe? Thinking back to 
the discussion of divine providence 
in the second lesson, ask the group 
to suggest evidences that God has 
not deserted man in these times of 
crisis and change. Can the mem- 
bers suggest evidences that God 
is at work even in totalitarian 
societies and situations of chaos? 

One thing that can be pointed 
out is that no totalitarian state has 
succeeded in eradicating the 
church. Forty years ago the Soviet 
government made a determined 
effort to do so. After several anti- 
religion campaigns and consider- 


able persecution, the Soviet 
government apparently decided 
that this policy was getting no- 
where. Today there are strong and 
vigorous churches in Russia. 
Despite many difficulties and 
many setbacks, the church con- 
tinues to exist in China. One could 
also refer to recent assertions of 
intellectual and cultural freedom, 
such as Pasternak’s Doctor Zhi- 
vago and Dijilas’ The New Class,} 
which are made at great personal 


1 Doctor Zhivago, by Boris Pasternak; 


Pantheon Books, Inc.; $5. 

The New Class, by Milovan Dijilas; edited by 
Morton Puner and Konrad Kellen; Frederick 
A. Praeger; $3.95. 
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cost in totalitarian societies. Can 
the group think of other illustra- 
tions? Why is it accurate to say 
that such expressions indicate the 
continuing presence of God in the 
human spirit? 

Another interesting way of look- 
ing for the presence of God is by 
observing that God guarantees the 
insecurity of every unjust solution 
to human problems. How is this 
true of personal problems? Ask 
the group to think of evidence of 
the insecurity of unjust political 
and social arrangements in the 
past half century. Is not God’s 
presence felt through judgment 
as well as in other ways? 

Some of the group may wish 
also to point out that they find 
faith in the presence of God a 
source of daily inspiration and 
guidance. How is this a necessary 
resource for Christians in dealing 
with the complex issues we have 
been discussing? 

C. The Lord the Redeemer.— 
This is the third great aspect of 
Christian faith to which Kolbe 
refers. Why is redemption neces- 
sary? What evidences have the 
preceding lessons supplied? Be- 
sides the destructive forces re- 
ferred to in the first lesson, you 
will want to remind the group of 
the analysis of the ethical life in 
the third lesson. 

Remember Kant’s teaching that 
nobody is able to fulfill the re- 
quirements of his moral nature 
perfectly. According to Kant, faith 
in God is necessary for our growth 
toward perfection of will. How 
is our faith in the Lord the Re- 
deemer necessary to fulfill this re- 
quirement? 

You can point out that if God 
judged men without redeeming 
love we would all stand con- 
demned by our failure to achieve 
perfection. This is one of the most 
important of the teachings of the 
leaders of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion. It means that we do not have 
to be torn apart by doubts and 
anxieties because of the fact that 
we are sinners, for we know 
that God loves us perfectly despite 
our imperfection. It thus means 
that we may mature in the moral 
life as we find mastery over sin. 

You may ask the group whether 
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there are limits to God’s ability to 
redeem sinful man. How is he 
limited by our own hardhearted- 
ness and complacency? Are there 
any situations in the world in 
which God is not actively at work 
seeking to redeem sinful men and 
women and to call them to their 
true nature as children of God? If 
God is thus at work everywhere, 
what does this mean regarding 
the cold war? What does it mean 
regarding the way in which the 
church approaches its mission to 
persons of other religions? 

You may wish to summarize 
this part of the lesson by referring 
to Kolbe’s comments in the section 
“The Longing of All Creation.” 
Does thinking about the central 
affirmations of Christian faith help 
restore confidence in the fact that 
all creation is held together by a 
God who loves each of his children 
perfectly? At the same time, does 
it give new resolve to help over- 
come the forces that hinder the 
full flowering of God’s purposes? 


III. The imitation of Christ 


You might pause at this point 
and ask the group why Jesus 
Christ is at the center of our life 
as Christians. In what ways does 
our understanding of other im- 
portant aspects of our faith come 


through our experience of Christ? 
Kolbe points out that our faith 
“is not something simply to be 
believed with our minds and con- 
fessed with our lips.” We must 
also follow Christ in our actions, 
Review Kolbe’s definition of the 
word “disciple” as one who under- 
goes discipline. What does this 
mean? Would the group agree that 
“our discipleship, our learning, is 
to take the form of imitation, a 
copying of our lives after the pat- 
tern which we have seen in 
Jesus”? Somebody may well ob- 
ject that there are some things 
regarding Jesus’ life which we are 
not called upon to copy—for ex- 
ample, such cultural incidentals 
as clothing, language, certain 
social customs. Further, it can be 
pointed out that God called Jesus 
to a very special ministry and that 
each of us has a unique “vocation” 
that is not the same as his. 
Such considerations, however, 
are not the heart of the matter, as 
Kolbe makes clear. The pattern 
we are to copy is the ethical pat- 
tern we have seen in Jesus. What 
does Jesus’ life teach us about 
love? About forgiveness? About 
self-discipline? About kindness? 
About humility? About patience? 
About respect for persons? About 
courage in the presence of evil? 





The Sacraments 


During the month of December our study in the Adult Fellowship 
Series will deal with the sacraments of baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper. This unit is designed to aid adults in developing an appre- 
ciation for these sacraments as a means of grace, as well as some 
understanding of various kinds of observances. 


The weekly topics are: 


December 3: Biblical Sources of the Sacraments 

December 10: Development of the Sacraments 

December 17: Baptism in The Methodist Church Today 
December 24: The Lord’s Supper in The Methodist Church 


Today 


December 31: The Sacraments of the Roman Catholic Church 


RESOURCES * 


The Book of Worship; The Methodist Publishing House; $1.50. 
Proposed Book of Worship; The Methodist Publishing House; $1. 
The Theology of the Sacraments, by D. M. Baillie; Charles Scrib- 


ner’s Sons, 1957; $3. 


* These books may be ordered from Cokesbury. 
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Ask the group to refer to events 
in Jesus’ life and teachings which 
illustrate various aspects of his 
ethical character. It should be 
pointed out that real discipleship 
requires that Christians literally 
immerse themselves in the Bible 
in order to become intimately 
familiar with this Life of all lives. 

Finally, Kolbe’s comment that 
“the primary thing is not how we 
feel nor what we think, but how 
we act” is worth discussing. Con- 
sidering that we have spent quite 
some time in this lesson on the 
importance of beliefs, how would 
the group relate what we think to 
how we act? 

A recent opinion poll of Meth- 
odists in the United States? re- 
ported the following opinions as to 
the relationship between belief 
and conduct: 43 per cent of those 
polled checked “What one believes 
is all-important, because it deter- 
mines conduct”; 37 per cent be- 
lieved that “Our actions are af- 
fected by our basic beliefs more 
than by anything else”; 7.2 per 
cent checked that “Though some 
beliefs are essential, right conduct 
is much more important than cor- 
rect beliefs”; and 8 per cent as- 
serted that “It doesn’t matter what 
one believes—it’s how he lives 
that counts.” (There was a small 
scattering of other opinions.) 

What would be your group’s 
opinion on the relationship be- 
tween belief and conduct? Regard- 
less of which we consider primary, 
can we really disvense with 
either? (The Epistle of James has 
much to say in this connection.) 


IV. The old commandment, new 
relevance 


In discussing the commandment 
that we are called to love our 
neighbor, you can again refer to 
the discussion of Kant’s idea of 
the good will. How does our faith 
in God’s perfect love give this law 
new depth of meaning? Also, how 
do the contributions of the moral 
philosophers help us understand 
what Jesus meant by his com- 
mandment to love others as our- 
selves? 

If this has not already been 


—_—__—_—_—_ 

_*See S. Paul Schilling, Methodiem and So- 
cety in Theological Perspective; Abingdon 
Press, 1960; Appendix B. 





discussed during this session, you 
will want to point out that the 
Christian idea of “neighbor” in- 
cludes all other persons. The group 
will, of course, already be familiar 
with the parable of the good 
Samaritan and its meaning. Kolbe 
points out how Jesus illustrated 
and fulfilled this commandment 
himself through his love of the 
outcast and the evil, the unclean 
and the leper, the Jew and the 
Gentile, the humble and simple 
folk of the land. 

How can we give this idea new 
relevance in an age that presents 
new kinds of problems? A series 
of questions such as the following 
can suggest directions that a dis- 
cussion of the present-day rele- 
vance of the old commandment 
could take: 

1. How can one express love 
through a job that seems com- 
pletely buried in a vast institu- 
tion? 

2. What does this commandment 
require of us in modern Africa, 
Asia, Latin America? Can any of 
these struggling areas be written 
off as not being our responsibility? 
Why? 

3. Does this commandment sug- 
gest goals of international com- 
munity for which we ought to be 
striving? What does it say about 
the role of the modern state? 

4, What does this commandment 
require of us with resvect to our 
opvonents in the cold war? 

5. How do our missions relate 
to this commandment? 

6. What does this commandment 
require of us with respect to other 
Christian churches and the ecu- 
menical movement? 

7. What does the commandment 
require of us personally? 


V. The twofold imperative 


Kolbe’s comments on “The Two- 
fold Imperative of the Space Age” 
are a summary of this lesson. As 
you discuss these two imperatives 
—faith and loving service—you 
will wish to summarize the most 
important points that have 
emerged in the discussion regard- 
ing each of them. 

Is the group clear as to the re- 
lationship between faith and love? 
Has it a better understanding of 





(1) the timelessness of these 
central aspects of the Christian 
life and (2) the relevance of faith 
and love to the issues and prob- 
lems that face modern man on the 
threshold of the space age? 


In CLOSING 


Remember that this unit has 
not been designed to settle all the 
issues once and for all. You will 
have to bring this session to a 
close, and with it the whole unit, 
before there has been anything 
like adequate consideration of all 
the issues that have been opened 
up. Remind the group that there 
will be other opportunities to dis- 
cuss these and similar problems. 

This will also be a good time to 
remind the members of resources 
that are available to help them 
keep abreast of current Christian 
thinking on important issues. Con- 
sult the list of resources. 

If sufficient interest has been 
generated, you could allow time 
for consideration of further proj- 
ects. Perhaps the group would be 
interested in working with the 
commission on Christian social 
relations on a study or action 
project. Or possibly it would be 
interested in co-operating with the 
commission on missions in setting 
up a school of missions that would 
involve consideration of missions 
and ecumenical relations in a basic 
and fresh way. Or some of the 
group may be interested in con- 
tinuing their study of social and 
ethical issues on a much deeper 
basis. This should be encouraged. 
A special study group could be 
asked to report back to the larger 
group from time to time. 

Allow a few moments for quiet 
meditation before concluding the 
session. The problems you have 
been considering are profoundly 
serious. And the discussion of 
Christian faith has tried to move 
to the very heart of the gospel’s 
answers to such problems. You 
may want to have someone read 
one of the great Christian affirma- 
tions of faith, such as those found 
on page 512 of The Methodist 
Hymnal, asking the others to 
ponder the meaning of our faith 
in the modern world. 

Close with a prayer. 




















NOVEMBER 5: 


Read the whole lesson from 
your Bible: Matthew 25:31-46; 
Galatians 6:1-6. This treatment 
deals with the portion printed in 
the students’ periodicals. 


THE CoNnTExXT oF Mat- 
THEW 25:31-46 


Matthew 25 includes two par- 
ables of the Kingdom. The first is 
the parable of the wise and foolish 
maidens; the second, the parable 
of the talents. The first deals with 
the need for readiness for the 
Kingdom; the second concerns it- 
self with the use of abilities by 
those who would be part of the 
Kingdom. 

The passage for today’s lesson, 
verses 31-46, is not a parable about 
the kingdom of God. It deals with 
the Last Judgment. 

The Kingdom parables empha- 
size that the kingdom of God is 
now, that it matters what one does 
now, and that the Kingdom is also 
to be realized later. It is therefore 
significant that Matthew follows 
these parables of the Kingdom 
with the parable of the Last Judg- 
ment. It is also significant that this 





Dr. Tower is associate secretary and 
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Growth in Christian Concern 


THE SCRIPTURE EXPLAINED y HOWARD E. TOWER 


is the only passage in the Gospel 
that quotes Jesus concerning a 
final judgment. 


Tue Matin Ipea or Mat- 
THEW 25:31-46 


This passage says one thing 
dramatically: Our fitness for the 
Kingdom will be judged not by 
what we have professed with our 
lips but by what we have done 
in regard to the pressing need of 
the least of our fellows. 


MattTHew 25:31-46 


Verses 31-34. Notice that in 
verse 31 the scene is opened with 
a reference to the coming of “the 
Son of man” in his glory with his 
angels. In verse 34 the same per- 
son, now the judge of the right- 
eous, is called “King.” But when 
the King passes judgment, he 
says, “Come, O blessed of my 
Father,” showing that he pro- 
nounces judgment on behalf of his 
Father. What do we make of all 
this? 

First, in this parable Matthew 
has used interchangeably the two 
titles “Son of man” and “King,” 
but he has not overlooked Jesus’ 
central teaching that God is like 
a Father. 

Second, we must remember 
that, like all parables, this one 

















has just one principal teaching. 
We should not try to find hidden 
meanings in every word, as in an 
allegory; nor should we feel that 
in this parable we have a blue- 
print of the way or of the time 
the judgment will happen. The par- 
able simply reveals the standard 
by which men will be judged. On 
this basis men will be divided into 
two groups: the righteous on the 
right hand and the unrighteous on 
the left. To the judge this division 
will be as evident as the difference 
between the white sheep and the 
black goats of Palestine. 

Verse 34 indicates that the re- 
ward of the righteous will be to 
inherit the Kingdom. This king- 
dom, according to the Old Testa- 
ment view, has been prepared 
from the beginning. It is part of 
the divine plan. 

Verses 35-40. These verses ex- 
plain why the righteous are 
judged to be righteous. They have 
ministered to persons who were 
hungry, thirsty, strangers, naked, 
sick, and imprisoned. The new 
concept here is that in ministering 
to these persons they ministered 
also to the Lord. This is empha- 
sized in verse 37 by the surprised 
question on the righteous, When 
did we do all these things for you? 
The reply (verse 40) states a 
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double truth: Jesus identified 
himself completely with the needs 
of the least and lowliest person; 
and when we concern ourselves 
with these needs, we concern 
ourselves with Christ. 

This twofold emphasis makes 
it clear that this parable does not 
mean that one can earn his salva- 
tion by doing good works. The 
persons whose deeds were com- 
mended had not acted from a 
sense of duty or a desire to build 
credit. Instead, they so complete- 





ly shared Christ’s love and con- 
cern for others that when they 
saw need, their only thought was 
to respond to it. The favorable 
judgment, therefore, was not 
based on their works as such but 
on the quality of character re- 
vealed by the works. 

Verses 41-45. These verses dra- 
matically continue the story. Here 
it is the unrighteous who are sur- 
prised when they are told they 
neglected ministries to Christ and 
who are told to depart from the 


King’s presence. The point of this 
part of the parable is the same 
as in the first part. These persons 
obviously did not really love or 
serve Christ since they did not 
share his love for others. They 
were sentenced to eternal sepa- 
ration and punishment because 
they had already separated them- 
selves from Christ. 

Verse 46. This verse repeats the 
judgment given in verses 34 and 
41. There is no way to escape 
this judgment. 


LEADER’S HELPS iF EVERETT TILSON 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Today’s lesson marks the last 
in our unit on “Areas of Growth.” 
This lesson should be related to 
each of the previous three, all of 
which had a very close connec- 
tion with concern. Our concern, 
if Christian, will vary in content 
and extent in relation to our 
knowledge of God; it will manifest 
itself in all our relationships; it 
will find channels of expression 
in and through our membership in 
the church. 

Though you will want to read 
Galatians 6:1-6, you should give 
primary attention and emphasis 
to Matthew 25:31-46. Since The 
International Lesson Annual, 
Wesley Quarterly, Adult Student, 
and Epworth Notes base their 
treatments of the lesson on scrip- 
tural suggestions, you may want 
to take a look at them first. Then 
read a commentary on the Scrip- 
ture. The exposition in The In- 
terpreter’s Bible is especially 
good. See also the resources listed 
on page 54. The article on pages 
10-11, “Goodwill Industries,” may 
prove useful also. 

If you want an outline based 
on the analysis of the scriptural 
passages, you may use either the 
one below or one based on any of 
the first three resources men- 
tioned above. Helpful illustrative 
material may be gleaned from any 
and all of these resources. 

The aim of this lesson is to en- 


a 
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able adults to see (1) that the 
measure of our concern marks the 
measure of our Christianity, and 
(2) that growth in knowledge of 
God, the church, and Christian 
relationships will enrich and en- 
large the areas of our concern. 


LEsson OUTLINE 


I. The inspiration of concern 
II. The importance of concern 
III. The object of concern 

A. Within the Christian fel- 
lowship 
B. Outside the Christian fel- 
lowship 
IV. The tests of concern 


A. Recognition of human 
need 

B. Absence of selfish calcu- 
lation 


C. Unawareness of meritori- 
ous service 
V. The expression of concern 


To BEGIN 


The Scripture for today’s les- 
son recounts one of Jesus’ best- 
known parables. Though fre- 
quently called the parable of the 
Last Judgment, the meaning of 
true service to God is the central 
theme of the passage. 

In this instance, as so often in 
his ministry, Jesus enlisted popu- 
lar interest in his teaching by 
pouring new content into a famil- 
iar idea. This does not mean that 
Jesus did not share the contem- 
porary belief in a final judgment. 
He very probably did, but that is 
not the subject of his concern in 
this instance. His aim here is to 


call attention to one thing and one 
thing only—the basis of divine 
judgment. 

You may wish to point out to 
the class here that this character- 
istic of emphasizing only one main 
idea is the factor that distin- 
guishes a parable from an alle- 
gory. In the latter each detail of 
the story has significance. The 
danger of trying to interpret a 
parable like an allegory is that we 
are likely to read into it many 
ideas that were not intended and 
miss the one important point. 


How To PROCEED 


I. The inspiration of concern 


The Bible testifies to the work 
of God as creator. Men often limit 
God’s creative work to his role 
as maker of heaven and earth. 
When they do this, they have 
credited God with nothing that 
can be described as distinctively 
biblical or Christian. Almost all 
people who recognize any su- 
preme creative being respect his 
ability to form matter where there 
was none. 

But when we speak of God as 
creator from the biblical-Christian 
perspective, we say more than 
this. We credit him with the 
power not only to make some- 
thing from nothing but also to 
turn hate into love and thus to 
convert nobodies into somebodies. 

Israel, both old and new, con- 
fronts us with the handiwork of 
God’s creative work in human 
history. The origin of the people 
Israel bears witness to the cre- 
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Our Christian concern is reflected in our actions and attitudes in regard 





to refugees such as the humble Hungarian woman who is pictured above. 


ative power of the love he dis- 
played for Moses and his follow- 
ers in the Exodus. By the same 
token, the existence of the com- 
munity of Christians may be in- 
terpreted as evidence of the love 
God displayed for men through 
the ministry and Passion of Jesus 
Christ. 

When Jesus spoke of the reli- 
gious leaders of his day as “blind 
guides,” was it not because of 
their incurable tendency to view 
self-advancement as the basis of 
neighborly concern? Why did 
Jesus say that “the tax collectors 
and the harlots” would march 
ahead of them into the kingdom of 
God? Discuss the relevance of 
God’s example or self-giving love 
in Christ for the conduct of Chris- 
tians in their relations with 
churchmen who have yielded to 
temptation. In this connection see 
the commentary in The Interpre- 
ter’s Bible on Galatians 6:1 (Vol- 
ume 10, pages 572-74). 
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II. The importance of concern 

In a recent article, “Can We 
Afford to Be Rich?”1 Gardner 
Cowles, the president and editor 
of Look, attributed much of our 
loss of prestige among the nations 
of the world to their suspicion that 
America is not concerned for “the 
have-nots of this world.” He said: 

“We may think of the United 
States as the kindly policeman to 
a threatened world, but to count- 
less millions, we look like just an- 
other superpower playing global 
politics in order to stay on top. 
Our foreign-aid programs may 
seem prodigal and far-flung; yet 
we often look like the rich family 
on the block that gives generous- 
ly to charity, but doesn’t seem to 
know or care very much about 
the people down the street or 
across the tracks.” 

Concern for the world’s impov- 
erished multitudes or the lack of 
such concern may spell the differ- 


1 Took, February 14, 1961; pages 42-44. 


ence in the current world strug- 
gle. It may dictate the vote—con- 
ceivably, the decisive vote—of 
some of the so-called neutralist 
nations in the final showdown, if 
it should ever come, between East 
and West. This is how important 
concern may prove to be, accord- 
ing to Mr. Cowles. Note Rupert’s 
similar statements in Adult Stu- 
dent. 

Jesus, in our Scripture, attaches 
even greater importance to con- 
cern. He speaks not of its rele- 
vance to the outcome of pressing 
historical crises but of its place 
as the basis of the final judgment. 
He converts it into the yardstick 
of destiny. 

Two points in the parable de- 
serve special attention. One is 
Jesus’ refusal to separate the 
physical and economic from the 
moral and spiritual. Just as the 
beggar may die a physical death 
for want of bread, the one who 
denies his plea can die a spiritual 
death for want of concern. 

The other point is the close re- 
lationship between love for God 
and love for neighbor. The parable 
plainly says that separation from 
one’s neighbor means, at the same 
time, estrangement from God. 

What connection is there, ac- 
cording to Matthew 25: 31-46, be- 
tween judgment within history 
and “at the end of the world”? 
What relevance does this passage 
have for the characterization of 
Christianity as “a simple gospel 
whose sole purpose is to show us 
how to get to heaven when we 
die”? Discuss. 


III. The object of concern 


Note the absence of any per- 
sonal identifications in the par- 
able. Of all the many things that 
could have been said about the 
victims of unconcern or the re- 
cipients of aid, it mentions only 
the one thing all shared in com- 
mon—their desperate need. See 
the story about John Frederick 
Oberlin in The International Les- 
son Annual, pages 377-78. 

Jesus responded to men on the 
basis of need, not his for them but 
theirs for him. And so shall it be 
with his followers. They will take 
their cue from their Lord, not 
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their neighbors. See the commen- 
tary in The Interpreter’s Bible on 
(:alatians 6:5. Note especially this 
statement: “The standard of self- 
measurement in the workshop of 
the Spirit is never one’s neighbor 
or fellow church member . . . The 
true standard was the design for 
living which Christ gave to Paul: 
Christ’s visualization of what Paul 
could and should be and become. 
He had to measure himself by the 
purpose for which Christ had 
reached down and taken hold of 
him.” 2 

A. With the Christian fellow- 
ship.—Recall last Sunday’s lesson 
on growth in the church. E. 
Stanley Jones, reluctant to let 
people call him a Christian, speaks 
of himself as “fa Christian-in-the- 
making.” His attitude reminds us 
that we must see saints as well as 
delinquent church members as 
victims of hunger (for righteous- 
ness, if not for food), of thirst 
(for fellowship, if not for water), 
and so forth. 

Matthew 13:24-30 tells us that 
we should not expect perfection 
in the church. Read a good com- 
mentary on the meaning of this 
passage. Note also, lest we over- 
look our obligation as “servants of 
the Word” to fellow church mem- 
bers, that Jesus went to his own 
people. 

The exposition of Galatians 6:1 
in The Interpreter’s Bible defines 
treatment of the fallen church 
member as “the acid test for a 
Christian.” Would you agree? 

(If you used the suggestion in 
‘Involving the Group” for last 
week’s lesson, it would be appro- 
priate at this point to have the 
various secretaries read the re- 
sults of their work.) 

B. Outside the Christian fellow- 
ship —The Christian faith views 
all the barriers between man and 
his neighbor as a denial of the pur- 
pose of God. John 3: 16-17 puts the 
point categorically and beyond 
question: “For God so loved the 
wor'd that he gave his only Son, 
that... the world might be saved 
threugh him.” 

This statement makes no excep- 
tions and indicates no limitations 
to God’s concern. “The world” 
~? Volume 10, page 578. 


includes not only the likely 
prospects for the Christian fellow- 
ship but also the most unlikely, 
the least godly, those who live in 
active rebellion against God. 

If God’s purpose in Christ in- 
cluded the conversion of such 
people, what does this say to us 
about the mission of the church? 
Does our concern reflect God’s 
love for “the world”? Or do we 
classify some persons and groups 
as hopeless and therefore outside 
our concern and unworthy of our 
efforts? 

How must the church relate it- 
self to the world to justify its 
description as “the body of 
Christ”? What significance does 
Christ’s example in dealing with 
persons regarded as outcasts by 
first-century Jews have for our 
relations with the unchurched 
members of our society? Discuss. 
In this connection consider Ephe- 
sians 2:11-22. 


IV. The tests of concern 


Our parable for this lesson 
makes concern the distinguishing 
mark of true godliness or genuine 
Christian faith. Yet it is only con- 
cern of a special sort that deserves 
the “Christian” label. Following 
is a list of some distinguishing 
marks of this concern. You and 
your class may add others. 

A. Recognition of human need. 
—Note in Adult Student the com- 
ment of the member of Parliament 
who, though interested in human 
welfare in general, had no concern 
for human need in a concrete in- 
stance. Do you know any churches 
like this? 

Recall the old downtown 
churches that are supported and 
controlled by influential residents 
of the suburbs and never address 
their evangelistic appeals to peo- 
ple within the shadows of the 
sanctuary. Are these people neg- 
lected because they already attend 
services elsewhere? Or is it be- 
cause they are not “our kind of 
people”? If the latter, what be- 
comes of the church’s claim to be 
the body of Christ? 

The Methodist Church asks 


each person, at the time of his 
reception into membership, to 
promise to uphold it with his 





“prayers, ... presence, .. . gifts, 
and . . . service.” Our Scripture 
mentions none of these items as 
a qualification for entrance into 
the kingdom of God. Why did 
Jesus subordinate such pious 
deeds to neighborly love and serv- 
ice? Was it because he had no 
use for such things, or did he feel 
that they must be judged by their 
fruits? Discuss. 

See Edmeston’s discussion of 
“Bases of Judgment” in Wesley 
Quarterly. Note especially her 
comment on the popular idea that 
we will win God’s approval by 
refraining from wrongdoing. She 
points out the disturbing fact that, 
according to this parable, God con- 
demns us for our wasted oppor- 
tunities. 

B. Absence of selfish calcula- 
tion.—Perhaps I have implied in 
some of my foregoing remarks that 
Christians will do whatever is 
asked of them without raising any 
questions. If so, let me here cor- 
rect that impression. Christian 
concern must be intelligent as well 
as loving if it is to meet needs ade- 
quately. 

In the first place, the apparent 
need is not always the real need. 
Neither is the obvious solution 
always the best one. The hungry 
person needs more than food; he 
may need also a chance to support 
himself or help in learning to 
manage his money. The prisoner 
needs not simply a visit but help 
in becoming a law-abiding citizen. 
Moreover, every person needs to 
know that he is being helped be- 
cause he is valued as a person and 
someone cares what happens to 
him. 

In the second place, a Christian 
must carefully weigh both his 
neighbors’ needs and his ability 
to meet them before he can signifi- 
cantly satisfy or reduce the needs 
of men. Otherwise, the needs of 
his near neighbors may cloak the 
greater needs of distant neighbors. 
Or he may spend his life giving a 
little help to only a few persons. 
when, with proper training, he 
might have used his talents to give 
more effective help to many per- 
sons. 

One person may best work in 
relieving individual need, while 
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another may best serve in legisla- 
tive halls. A Christian judge can 
further the cause of racial equality 
and justice through his service on 
the bench; another person can 
help raise funds to remedy the 
need resulting from injustice. The 
Christian who views his business 
as a means of enabling his em- 
ployees to fulfill their human and 
vocational goals may be doing 
more for the cause of Christ than 
the employer who contributes 
heavily to the church and other 
charitable agencies but treats his 
workers as cogs in an economic 
machine. 

What we must seek to avoid is 
not calculation but selfish calcula- 
tion, the domination and manipu- 
lation of one’s fellows in the 
pursuit of power or prestige. 

C. Unawareness of meritorious 
service—See Rupert’s reference 
to Tillich’s story of Elsa Brand- 
strém. Tillich also made the 
assertion that such love in a 
human life is “the presence of God 
Himself.” Do you agree? By im- 
plication, of course, Tillich is say- 
ing two things by this assertion: 
(1) that God loves by nature; (2) 
that the genuine Christian does 
likewise. Is it possible to so com- 
petely forget ourselves and our 
status that we can minister to 
others without regard for self- 
advancement? 


V. The expression of concern 


In a simple society, such as 
existed in Jesus’ time, it is com- 
paratively easy to define and meet 








human need. But in our highly 
complex society it is much more 
difficult to express our concern in 
a way that will reduce human 
want, misery, and strife. A gen- 
erous action, rightly motivated, 
may raise other problems. A gift 
of our surplus grain to India, for 
example, could cut her off from 
essential markets in some country 
that takes her products in ex- 
change for such grains. 

“Specific Demands” (in Adult 
Student) and “Additional Respon- 
sibilities” (in Wesley Quarterly) 
spotlight some major areas in 
which modern Christians should 
be trying to translate the love of 
God into a ministry to urgent 
human needs. 

Here is a good place to empha- 
size again the difficulties and com- 
plexities of translating our Chris- 
tian convictions and concern into 
effective action. To be sure we 
really help meet the needs of our 
neighbors rather than hurting 
them unintentionally, we need 
great knowledge and understand- 
ing and divine wisdom. 

The plight of a Cuban lover of 
freedom could be a case in point. 
We share his hope for his people, 
but how can we implement it? If 
we take military action against 
Castro, the world will brand us as 
an imperial tyrant. If we en- 
courage internal subversion, we 
may win not freedom but execu- 
tion for our friend. Worse yet, be- 
cause of international treaties and 
agreements, intervention in Cuba 
could result in a world war and 








bring suffering, enslavement, and 
death to millions of people in lands 
far from Cuba. 

It is much easier to have Chris- 
tian concern in our world than 
it is to express it in a helpful man- 
ner. How, then, can we do it? 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


Here are some tasks for buzz 
groups to undertake: 

1. Recognizing the dangers of 
trying to extend democracy to 
other countries by military action, 
name some methods by which we 
can indirectly encourage and as- 
sist the victims of oppression and 
exclusion in Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America. 

2. List some major social evils 
of the world that exist also within 
your own community. Then sug- 
gest possible action that can help 
your community come a little 
closer to living by the ideals that 
other nations associate with 
America and Christianity. 


In CLOSING 


Concern could be defined as 
Christian love in action. There- 
fore, if we would like to know the 
measure of our concern, let us 
take a fresh look at the quality of 
our love. Read 1 Corinthians 13 
aloud to the class, asking each 
member to measure his concern 
against Paul’s yardstick of genuine 
love. 

As your closing prayer use the 
words of the hymn “Where Cross 
the Crowded Ways of Life” (The 
Methodist Hymnal, 465). 


THE COUNSELOR / EDGAR N. JACKSON 


Some observations on this les- 
son’s significance for personality 
growth and well-being and for 
interpersonal relationships. 


One basic requirement of true 
maturity is to have a real feeling 
with and for others. 

A little child is not expected to 
assume responsibility for others. 
He is just learning to live and has 
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to depend on others. Some per- 
sons’ growth has been stunted at 
this level, and they seem unable 
to think of anyone but themselves. 

A woman came to me for advice 
about a divorce. She said she had 
been patient for a long time but 
it had seemed to do no good. Her 
husband would not assume re- 
sponsibility for her or their chil- 
dren. He came and went as he 
pleased and could not seem to 
grasp the fact that he was an adult 
and should assume an adult role 


in his family. It was not easy to 
interpret to this distraught wife 
that her husband was an emo 
tional cripple; he had not de 
veloped properly in an important 
kind of growth. 

Some persons may grow in their 
ability to assume responsibility on 
an individual and personal level 
but have emotional blind spots 
when it comes to the larger {orms 
of social responsibility. ‘When 
social issues present thems:!ves, 
they may say, “Am I my brother's 
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keeper?” as if quoting an Old 
Testament criminal absolved them 
of their obligations to others. 

We do not become true Chris- 
tians until we are able to answer 
this question with an affirmative. 
This does not mean that we are 
perpetual caretakers of other per- 
sons, but it does mean that we 
cannot live or act as if we had 
no concern for what happens to 
the persons about us. There are 
at least three good reasons why 
we must show this concern. 

First, we owe it to ourselves. 
We cannot safely live in a world 
of ruthless conflict and careless- 
ness. What happens to other per- 
sons does happen to us. It may 
be the disease that spreads in an 
epidemic or the crime that ema- 
nates from slums or the conflict 
that bursts out when others are 
unreasonably abused or the war 
that spreads when injustice is un- 
checked. Our own safety is bound 
up with what happens to others. 

Second, we owe it to others, 
who have certain basic rights as 
human beings, to see to it that 
their lives are not cheapened by 
abuse or marred by prejudice and 
ill will, Human freedom and, 
dignity are so basic to the Chris- 
tian way of life that we cannot 
allow them to be abridged without 
sharing the general degradation 
of man that follows. 

Third, we owe it to the Kingdom 
of God for which we pray to also 
work for its realization. To pray 
for something and then fail to 
work for its fulfillment under- 
mines our spiritual integrity. 

Social awareness is an essential 
part of maturity, for we are 
created as social beings. Where 
this awareness does not exist or 
has been stunted, the effects on 
the individual and on the society 
will be damaging. 

To see how damaging such lack 
of awareness can be, we can 
examine any period of history 
when the policy of society was 
determined by prejudice and 
social blindness. There we will 
see a time of turmoil and spiritual 
regression. For we are by nature 
our brothers’ keepers, and we 
avoid this responsibility only with 
sericus consequences. 
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UNIT Ill: METHODS OF GROWTH 


Growth Through Stewardship 


THE SCRIPTURE EXPLAINED if HOWARD E. TOWER 


Read the whole lesson from 
your Bible: Matthew 23:1-36; 25: 
14-30. This treatment deals with 
the portion printed in the stu- 
dents’ periodicals. 


THE CONTEXT OF 
MatrHew 25:14-29 


We have no way to be certain 
that the present arrangement of 
the materials in Matthew’s Gospel 
is the arrangement made by the 
author. But whether it is or not, 
we know that it is the order ac- 
cepted by the early church. There- 
fore, as we consider the Scripture 
for today’s lesson, we need to take 
account of the sequence of mate- 
rials. 

Matthew 24 deals at length with 
a question concerning the end of 
this age (verse 3). This question 
was occasioned by Jesus’ remark 
about the coming destruction of 
the Temple. The disciples wanted 
to know when these things would 
come to pass. Jesus answered that 
we do not know the day or the 
hour. This knowledge is in the 
Father’s keeping. (See verse 36.) 

This discussion is followed im- 
mediately by the parables of the 
Kingdom. The first is the parable 
of the wise and foolish maidens. 
According to Matthew, Jesus 
seems to be saying, You do not 
know the time of the Kingdom, 
but you can be ready. 

Then the passage for today’s les- 
son is introduced with the words 
“For it will be as when.” This 
phrase refers to the Kingdom. 
Matthew may have added these 
words as “connecting” words, but 
whether he added them or recalled 
them, they definitely relate the 
parable of this study to the par- 
able that precedes it in the record. 


THE Mar IpEa or 
MATTHEW 25: 14-29 
In the plan of the Kingdom each 
person is accountable for the full 
use of his God-given capacities. 


MatTrHew 25:14-29 


Verse 14. This verse makes 
clear that we are to hear a story, 
not an actual happening. It does 
not concern an actual man. But 
this incident might have happened 
with any journeying man of sub- 
stance. 

Verses 15-18. In these verses the 
situation is set up. Each of three 
servants was entrusted with an 
amount of money that his master 
adjudged him to be capable of 
handling. Scholars generally be- 
lieve that the word “talent” as 
used here refers to a piece of 
money worth about $1,000. 

Notice that the servants receiv- 
ing five and two talents doubled 
their holdings, while, from fear, 
the servant receiving one hid his 
in the ground. Apparently this was 
a common way of keeping money 
safe in that day. Most of our 
archaelogical discoveries of money 
of early dates were possible be- 
cause of this practice. 

Verses 19-23. These verses give 
the report of the two faithful serv- 
ants to their master. Of particular 
significance is the phrase “Now 
after a long time.” This lapse of 
time makes reasonable the report 
of these servants that they have 
doubled their trust, and it makes 
the idle talent hidden in the 
ground a long time more wasteful. 

In verses 21 and 23 the master 
pronounces the same judgment on 
each of the faithful servants. What 
is this judgment? They have done 
well; they are to inherit the joy 
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of their master; they will receive 
additional responsibility. 

Verses 24-28. In verse 24 the 
unfaithful servant gives his reason 
for hiding his talent. He did it 
because he knew his master was a 
hard man; therefore, in fear, he 
hid the money to keep it safe. 

In interpreting this passage it 
is well to keep in mind that this 
is not an allegory but a parable. 
We are not to identify the master 
of the servants with God. The 
parable is not about the master 
or about the nature of God. It 
concerns what we are expected to 
do with what God has given us. 

Notice that in verse 26 the 
master judges the unfaithful serv- 


ant with his own words. We are 
not to assume that the master was 
admitting that he was a hard man. 
Rather, he was saying, “If this is 
the kind of man you thought me 
to be, this should have been all 
the more reason for using my 
money to my advantage.” 

Verse 28 seems to be a pretty 
severe punishment. But is it real- 
ly? After all, did this servant ever 
really have the talent? Had he not 
actually given it up the moment 
he buried it in the ground? The 
master was simply recognizing 
something that had already hap- 
pened. 

Verse 29. Here we have a very 
hard saying. Verse 28 seems to 


end the parable. The point has 
been made. In the plan of the 
kingdom of God each person is to 
use responsibly what God has en- 
trusted to him. The person who 
so lives will receive the judgment 
“Well done; enter into my joy; ac- 
cept additional responsibility.” 
The person who fails his trust will 
by that fearful choice forfeit his 
joy and his responsibility. He will 
hear no “Well done.” 

What, then, do we make of this 
verse? Verse 29 appears to be an 
observation on the way things 
seem to happen. If you have, it is 
easy to gain more. If you have not, 
it is hard to hold on to what you 
do have. 


LEADER'S HELPS ‘h EVERETT TILSON 


PREPARING TO TEACH 

Today we begin a unit of eight 
lessons on “Methods of Growth.” 
While these lessons may be 
viewed as the “how to” of Chris- 
tian growth, they should not be 
viewed merely on this level. 

In the Christian life we cannot 
neatly separate means and goals. 
For example, just as Christian 
commitment entails a life of stew- 
ardship, the practice of steward- 
ship will deepen and strengthen 
one’s Christian commitment. It is 
the same with Bible study. Few 
people join the Christian com- 
munity without prior introduction 
to the Bible, but few grow into 
their full Christian stature with- 
out further study of the Bible. 

The aim of today’s session is 
to focus the attention of the class 
on the far-reaching and all-em- 
bracing meaning of Christian 
stewardship. It means the Chris- 
tian investment of one’s entire self 
in the worship of God and the 
service of neighbor. Therefore, 
this is not a lesson on the use of 
time, money, possessions, or even 
talent. What we are talking about 
today is the use of life. 

Today’s resources are numer- 
ous. Along with the usual ones— 
Adult Student, Wesley Quarterly, 
The International Lesson Annual, 
and Epworth Notes—you would 
do well to read the summary 
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paragraphs in the exposition of 
Matthew 25:14-30 in The Inter- 
preter’s Bible. However, before 
turning to this commentary, read 
and study the above passage in a 
modern translation, preferably 
the Phillips version. What does 
this passage say to you about the 
source of man’s gifts? the respon- 
sibility of man to God for their 
use? the criteria of the successful 
life? the nature of the rewards for 
faithful service? 

If your consideration of the 
above questions does not suggest 
an outline, look at the one in The 
International Lesson Annual. With 
either that or the one below as 
your framework, you can easily 
fill in the points you want to cover. 


Lesson OUTLINE 


I. The gift of God’s love 
II. The purpose of God’s gift 
III. The test of life’s purpose 
IV. The rewards of Christian 
stewardship 


To BEGIN 


Read the comments by Steven- 
son in The International Lesson 
Annual on the background of this 
parable. On the basis of his identi- 
fication of Jesus’ audience in this 
instance as a group of Pharisees, 
with which man or men in the 
parable would Jesus equate them? 
Entrusted, as they had been, with 


the Law and the Prophets and a 
long history of fruitful searching, 
were they not, indeed, five- 
talented men? By the same token, 
considering their unconcern for 
the outcasts of society, were they 
not one-talented men? 

Matthew 23 and Luke 15:1-7 
will help you fill in the details of 
‘the background. Both passages, as 
well as today’s Scripture, spotlight 
two principal points: (1) Respon- 
sibility increases in direct propor- 
tion to ability. (2) The tragedy of 
life roots not in the scarcity of 
one’s endowments but in the 
failure to use them aright. 


How To ProceEED 


_ My suggested outline for the 
lesson came from a close study of 
the Scripture for today’s session. 
While the points in it follow a 
logical pattern, the close study of 
the passage will reveal them all 
to be there. However, if for any 
reason you wish to vary the order 
of topics or the outline, do not 
hesitate to do so. 


I. The gift of God’s love 


Recalling the difference be- 
tween a parable and an allegory, 
what is the central point in this 
parable? Note some of the dangers 
of turning it into an allegory. So 
interpreted, it could become a 
apology for a particular tyve of 
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economic system, a sanction for 
the acquisitive impulse, and the 
like. Granted the narrator’s inten- 
tion of conveying to us a particular 
view of life and its meaning, the 
derivation of the sanction of any 
economic system from this pas- 
sage must be viewed as a mis- 
interpretation of the author’s aim. 

The talents in this parable stand 
for life. Just as the servant in each 
instance receives his talents from 
the master, so it is with the life 
of man. He does not achieve it; he 
receives it. One may so use it as 
to vindicate God’s bestowal of it 
upon him. Or he may wish he 
were dead. But he cannot even do 
this save as he is not. Dead men 
not only do not tell tales; neither 
do they make wishes. Life is a 
gift, an utter, complete, radical 
gift. Though man, by taking 
thought, can extinguish it, he can- 
not create it. 

Note the parallel between the 
master’s treatment of his servants 
and God’s treatment of man. The 
master, after dispensing the tal- 
ents among his servants, goes his 
own way, leaving them on their 
own. If they like, they may defile 
his goods and defame his name. 
God does the same with man. 
Though man, granted the Chris- 
tian view of creation, could not 
even breathe (or sin!) without 
God’s help, God does not always 
call a halt before man overplays 
his hand or, worse, his life. If God 
did not grant man the freedom 
to hang himself, his failure to do 
so would have no significance. In- 
deed, such freedom marks the 
difference between a person and 
the puppet. By the same token, 
our freedom enables us to set 
limits to the freedom of other 
persons. 

Considering the frightening con- 
sequences of this freedom, what 
do you think about God’s gift of 
life to man? If we were not as 
free to use our powers for ill as 
gocd, would we really be free? 
Why is the Christian not free to 
do evil? What do we mean by 
Chistian freedom? What is the 
diffsrence, in other words, be- 
tween God’s gift of life to every 
man and his gift through Christ 
of ‘new life” to the Christian? 


Three Lions 


A man who feels a responsibility for his talents and possessions may 
* express his gratitude through his gifts for God’s work. 


II. The purpose of God’s gift 

The men of five and two talents 
have in common, besides the per- 
centage of their increase, their 
readiness to risk all. Despite the 
inequality of gifts, the recipients 
of reward and praise invest in 
their master’s service the same 
proportion of their talents. They 
withhold nothing; they invest 
everything. 

This raises a serious question 
about the justice of God. If men 
are not born equal, then God must 
be responsible for human inequal- 
ity. If God is responsible for the 
inequality of men, men ask, why 
should we view the inequities of 
life as evils to be corrected? Why 
do we not define human duty 
toward God and neighbor by some 
mathematical formula? Say, for 
example, the tithe in the area of 
economic matters, two hours per 
week to charitable endeavors, 
and so forth. 

Many people have resolved the 
question of stewardship in pre- 
cisely these terms. But in so doing, 
they miss the real issue under 


consideration in this parable. It 
does not concern money, time, 
knowledge, or any one thing in 
particular. It is a parable about 
everything in particular. The issue 
concerns the investment of life 
rather than money, time, power, 
and the like. 

This being the case, the issue 
concerns each of us equally. It 
engages us in our total existence. 
The question has to do with the 
object of our commitment. To 
what shall we give our self? If 
to God, then it will be in total self- 
abandonment and complete dedi- 
cation. He who is Lord of all will 
not honor our pledge of a part. 
With God it is all or nothing at all. 
Though we have unequal re- 
sources and gifts, we can be equal- 
ly dedicated in our use of them to 
the glory of God and the service 
of man. This is the end or purpose 
to which God calls us, each of us, 
within the fellowship of believers. 
To be sure, the little questions of 
the division and investment of 
time, money, and the like have 
yet to be solved. But until the 
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prior issue, that of the investment 
of self, has been faced and re- 
solved, we have no Christian basis 
on which to face these smaller 
issues. 

Stevenson in The International 
Lesson Annual says the basic de- 
cision in life compels us to choose 
between security and risk. One 
could put the issue differently by 
saying that the only security for 
the Christian is the risk of all for 
the sake of God and his kingdom. 
See the commentary on Romans 
12:1 in The Interpreter’s Bible. 
Compare the discussion of the 
question, “What Is Maturity?” in 
Adut Student. See also the con- 
trast in Wesley Quarterly between 
ownership and trusteeship. 


III. The test of life’s purpose 


Jesus describes the master’s 
departure in these incredibly 
simple terms: “Then he went 
away.” Freely he gives from his 
substance to his servants, and 
freely, if at all, they must give of 
themselves in return. 

The master puts his servants on 
their own. What a necessary, and 
yet frightening, thing he does! The 
issue of life, death, and destiny 
hangs on the use of this freedom. 
But how easily we delude our- 
selves into thinking we are the 
bond servants of another. The 
“sour grapes” attitude avoids a 
clear-cut decision from fear of the 
master. (See “Life Acceptance” 
in Adult Student.) 

Notice the domination of the 
man with one talent by concern 


for security and ownership. By 
putting things ahead of self, he 
fails to see that life’s first question 
is this: What shall I do with me? 
not, What shall I do with what I 
have? 

So far as the criteria for the 
measurement of life are con- 
cerned, this parable seems to say 
to us at least these three things: 
(1) the percentage with which 
we should be concerned has to do 
with life’s investment rather than 
the returns from that investment; 
(2) the loss we should dread is a 
matter of opportunity rather than 
wealth; (3) the goal to which we 
should aspire puts service ahead 
of safety. 

This parable, if it achieves its 
true purpose, will put each of us 
to the test. For here, as in many 
other places in the Scriptures, 
God is addressing us through the 
figures in this parable. And he is 
reminding us that there is no 
escape from decision. Though the 
man above me may have more, 
and the one below me .fewer, 
talents than I have, none has my 
talents. But if I do not use my 
talents, be they few or many, the 
talents will go unused. Though 
somebody else might do better and 
more than I at this or that task, 
nobody can perform it with my 
particular talents but me. But I 
can take some consolation in this 
further fact: Just as I alone am 
responsible for the investment of 
my talents, God judges my life 
by my, and not by my neighbor’s, 
capacities. 





Resources for This Study * 


Facing Ourselves, by Edgar N. Jackson; leader’s helps by Russell 
L. Dicks and Robert S. Clemmons; Abingdon Press; $1.25. 
God in My Life, by Lloyd C. Wicke; Graded Press (Basic Christian 


Book), 1959; $1. 


Making Religion Real, by Nels F. S. Ferré; Harper and Brothers, 


1955; $2. 


Your Other Vocation, by Elton Trueblood; Harper and Brothers, 


1952; $2.50. 


Making Prayer Real, by Lynn J. Radcliffe; Abingdon Press, 1952; 


cloth, $3; paper, $1.25. 


For suggestions of approved audio-visual materials see the cur- 
rent issue of Forecast (available free from Cokesbury). 


* These books may be ordered from Cokesbury. 











IV. The rewards of Christian 
stewardship 


But what are the rewards? The 
best answers to this question come 
in other biblical passages. In com- 
mentaries on these you will find 
much helpful material in the 
development of this last point. 

The person who does not use 
his talents loses them, this parable 
plainly says. Though not true 
necessarily of money (which fact 
ought to warn us against the inter- 
pretation of this parable exclu- 
sively in economic terms), this 
principle is true to life. 

Illustrate this point in the social, 
physical, moral, and_ spiritual 
realms. If you had some special 
talent as a youngster that has been 
lost for want of exercise, this 
would be a good place for a story 
from personal experience. 

The reward is appropriate to 
the quest. Each price, in life if not 
at the store, gets for its spender 
a certain benefit, just as each sow- 
ing produces a particular kind of 
harvest. You do not reap wheat 
from tares or love from anger 
or peace from violence or gold 
from godliness or wealth from 
obedience to God. See some good 
commentary (if possible, in The 
Interpreter’s Bible) on the Beati- 
tudes in this connection. 

Note how the “peacemakers” 
and “seekers after righteousness” 
are not promised power, position, 
prestige, or any sort of economic 
or social advancement. God does 
not pay off in “the coin of the 
realm.” He pays off in the coin of 
the kingdom of heaven. Since his 
kingdom consists of such things 
as “peacemaking” and “righteous- 
ness,” the person who seeks after 
seats on “the right hand” and the 
“left” could hardly find them in 
the kingdom of God. 

If one boasts, therefore, of God’s 
bestowal on him of material bene- 
fits as his reward, what does this 
tell us about his view of the king- 
dom of God? See also The Inter- 
national Lesson Annual, “To Il- 
lustrate the Lesson,” page 383. 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


Divide your class into three 
buzz groups. Have each group an- 
swer the question after one of the 
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quoted statements, all of which 
were taken from a pastoral letter 
seeking to enlist support of a 
“Christian Stewardship Cam- 
paign.” Ask the members of the 
class to pay special attention to 
today’s lesson, especially to the 
implications of the Scripture, in 
framing their answer. 

1. “Christ had more to say 
about the way we earn money and 
the way we use our money than 
any other subject.” Is this true? 
Although the “talents” in our les- 
son do have definite monetary 
value, is this a parable about the 
investment of money or of life? 

2. “There ought to be a limit 


to the amount of money a Church 
should ask from its members.’ 
There definitely is a limit. We call 
it the tithe... This is the Biblical, 
practical, business-like manner in 
which God’s Church should be 
supported.” Does Matthew 19:16- 
26 really suggest the tithe as a 
plausible limit to one’s contribu- 
tion to the kingdom of God? Com- 
pare Luke 12: 13-21. 

3. “Tithing . . . brings untold 
.. . blessings to the person who 
tithes.” Since Jesus came to fulfill 
the Law, whose statutes included 
a demand for the tithe, may we 
not safely assume that he prac- 
ticed tithing? Read Matthew 5:11- 


12 and 26:57-68. Do “untold .. . 
blessings to the person who tithes” 
include his safety? Does tithing 
insure financial security? Should 
we not be careful in describing the 
blessings that attend tithing? 
Some persons feel that one has 
not really begun to give until he 
has exceeded his tithe. What of 
that idea? Can limits be placed on 
what we “owe” God? 


In CLOSING 


Read as a closing prayer the 
words of the hymn, “O the Bitter 
Shame and Sorrow,” by Theodore 
Monod (The Methodist Hymnal, 
215). 


THE COUNSELOR if EDGAR N. JACKSON 


Some observations on this les- 
son’s significance for personality 
growth and well-being and for 
interpersonal relationships. 


We have some strange and false 
ideas of ownership. A farmer says 
he owns a piece of earth. But does 
he ever really own it? He may 
have a legal title and a piece of 
paper to prove it. He may claim 
possession, work the farm, and 
produce the fruits of it. 

But does he own it, or does it 
perhaps own him? He may be 
born upon it, be nourished in his 
growth by its fruits, and when he 
dies, be buried in it. His owner- 
ship is a relationship. The practi- 
cal claims of ownership are sur- 
rounded by the evidences of a 
partnership with a Power stronger 
than he is that was there before 
he arrived and will be there after 
he is gone. His possession is a 
tentative and temporary relation- 
ship. His partner in ownership is 
God. 

Perhaps this relationship is 
made more graphic by looking at 
something that does not last as 
long. A person says with pride, 
“Look at my new car.” Does he 
own it, or does he buy the right 
to use for a limited period of time 
the natural resources of which 
the vehicle is made? 

The steel came from the earth 
as iron. The copper and lead also 


come from the earth. The wool for 
the fabric was grass and was 
turned into fiber through the 
partnership of a sheep. The rub- 
ber was once part of a growing 
tree. Everything about the car 
he claims to own was once a 
part of the earth. And as one 
drives past the car graveyards, one 
knows it will be but a few years 
before this new car will be a rusty 
pile of junk going slowly back to 
the earth that gave it. 

God gives all there is, and man 
supplies the skill to convert it to 
his special use. Man’s ownership is 
a temporary trust; he buys only 
the right to use these materials 
and pays for the skill and labor 
of those who made them avail- 
able for his use. Underneath and 
around his possession is a partner- 
ship and an obligation that he 
cannot easily deny or reject. 

The essential truth of steward- 
ship is the recognition of the part- 
nership that exists in all posses- 
sion and of the obligations of that 
partnership. It applies to more 
than our material possessions. It 
is involved also in the baptismal 
service where parents recognize 
the divine nature of the relation- 
ship that binds them together in 
responsibility for the children en- 
trusted to them. 

Every partnership gives privi- 
leges and demands responsibili- 
ties. So it is with the stewardship 


of life. The life you claim to own 
is a gift. You did not make it. It 
is entrusted to you for use, and 
the privileges of life go hand in 
hand with responsibilities. The 
cultivation of life, the growth in 
experience and education, and the 
expansion of personal powers and 
skills become part of our contribu- 
tion to the partnership of life. 

The New Testament makes it 
clear that our relationship with 
God cannot be separated from our 
relationships with our fellow men. 
Since we hold our possessions 
only temporarily as a trust from 
God, we have an obligation to use 
them with a sense of responsibility 
and concern for the welfare of 
our fellow men. 

Such stewardship recognizes 
the fact that we are all dependent 
both on God and on one another. 
This realization prompted the 
early Christians to help others and 
to accept help according to their 
needs. 

Growing life makes growing 
demands. The more one values the 
partnership that underlies all 
stewardship, the more one also 
recognizes the joy of giving that 
is the best part of living. 

To claim possession is to depend 
on a temporary relationship at 
best. To invest in a wise partner- 
ship with God is a stewardship 
that builds up treasure where it is 
eternally safe. 
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NOVEMBER 19: 


Growth Through Self-Discipline 


THE SCRIPTURE EXPLAINED jf HOWARD E. TOWER 


Read the whole lesson from 
your Bible: Matthew 7:13-14; 
Luke 9:23-25; 1 Corinthians 9: 
24-27; Ephesians 4: 25-32; 2 Peter 
1:2-11. This treatment deals with 
the portion printed in the stu- 
dents’ periodicals. 


THe Context OF 2 PETER 1:2-11 


Second Peter 1:1 makes the as- 
sertion that this little Letter was 
written by “Simon Peter, a serv- 
ant and apostle of Jesus Christ.” 
It was addressed to all “who have 
obtained a faith of equal standing 
with ours [the original apostles’]” 
—that is, it was addressed to all 
Christians everywhere. Its pur- 
pose was to re-establish them in 
the orthodox faith. 

This second Letter claiming 
Simon Peter as its author had a 
difficult time winning acceptance 
as Christian Scripture. And pres- 
ent scholarship is divided about 
the authenticity of the authorship. 

Two facts need to be kept in 
mind as we study this passage 
from Second Peter. 

First, at the time this Letter 
was written, pseudonyms were 
commonly used to help gain pres- 
tige and influence for a document. 
Thus, an early Christian leader 
who was concerned about a 
troublesome situation in the 
church would write under the 
name of an apostle what he be- 
lieved the apostle would have said 
about the problem were he still 
living. Because he was convinced 
that his message correctly repre- 
sented the apostle’s thinking, he 
could quite honestly seek for his 
writing the added influence that 
attached to the apostle’s name. 

Second, the message is the same 
whether Simon Peter, the apostle 
of Jesus Christ, wrote the Letter 
or someone else wrote it feeling 
he was expressing the mind of 
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Peter. And the message was 
spoken with sufficient authority to 
win acceptance from the early 
church. 


THE MAaIn IpEa oF 2 PETER 1:2-11 


The author seems to be saying 
that faith in Jesus Christ does not 
free the believer from the de- 
mands of personal righteousness. 
The fact that this plea was made 
to Christians in general may sug- 
gest two things: There were be- 
lievers then who saw no correla- 
tion between personal faith and 
personal piety, and there are al- 
ways such persons within the 
Christian community. 


2 Peter 1:2-11 


Verse 2. This verse links grace 
and peace to the degree of our 
knowledge of God and of Jesus 
Christ. This Letter concerns the 
meaning of this knowledge. 

Verses 3-11. These verses make 
up a single paragraph and should 
therefore be considered as a 
whole. It is as we read them to- 
gether that we get an impression 
of what really concerned the au- 
thor. His insistent call for virtue, 
self-control, and godliness implies 
that these were sadly lacking in 
those who would read his words. 
This implication we should keep 
in mind as we look more closely 
at the passage. 

Verses 3-4. The author declared 
that divine power has granted to 
men all things that make for god- 
liness. He called men to measure 
their godliness by the standard of 
God’s excellence. He also said 
that Christians have the promise 
that they can escape the deteri- 
oration that is in the world by 
partaking of the divine nature. 

Verses 5-8. The writer was con- 
cerned because many Christians 
were ineffectual and unfruitful in 


spite of their confession of faith 
in Jesus Christ. False teachers 
had perverted Paul’s teaching of 
freedom from the demands of the 
Jewish law to mean that Chris- 
tians were free to indulge in im- 
moral living as their pagan neigh- 
bors did. Such license, this writer 
had observed, resulted in inef- 
fectual discipleship. 

Notice that in this catalogue 
of advice the writer began with 
faith, He recognized that faith 
in Jesus Christ is the beginning 
point for a Christian. But faith 
must have virtue, and virtue can 
be understood only through 
knowledge and attained by the 
hard route of self-discipline. Self- 
discipline is not a now-and-then 
matter. One must be steadfast. 

The writer added godliness as 
though it were a separate and dis- 
tinct attribute, rather than a 
summation of the others. Like- 
wise, he seems to be saying that 
even godliness is not enough with- 
out brotherly affection and love. 
Perhaps the import of this sen- 
tence is that each attribute is a 
part of the whole and that the 
whole is encompassed by love. 

Verse 9. This verse makes very 
clear again the writer’s concern 
because many Christians had 
forgotten or turned away from the 
ethical demands of their faith. 
The implication of “cleansed from 
his old sins” is that part of the 
act of believing in the first piace 
was release from sins. This jact 
should mean that the new-found 
faith could not survive in sin. 

Verses 10-11. In verse 10 we 
have what seems to be a conira- 
diction of ideas: zealous self-e‘fort 
to make effective one’s faith, and 
the idea of calling and elec‘ion. 
Actually we have here a recogni- 
tion of a religious paradox. 

Paul’s writing and the belief 
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and practice of the early Chris- 
tians were based on the idea that 
the Christian is such through a 
special call and selection by God 
through Christ, that the act of be- 
lieving is initiated and effected by 
the work of God. Also running 
through the Gospels and the 


Epistles is the insistence that man 
must respond in faith and that his 
faith must issue in works worthy 
of the calling. 

The fact that the persons to 
whom this Letter was addressed 
called themselves Christians in- 
dicates that they felt themselves 





called to be Christians. The writer 
declared that they must con- 
firm this calling by a zealous ef- 
fort to live in godliness. 

Verse 11 sums it all up: Faith 
supplemented by virtue and love 
provides entrance into the eternal 
Kingdom. 


LEADER'S HELPS ip EVERETT TILSON 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


No lesson in the current unit 
takes us closer to the chief prob- 
lem of society or the church than 
today’s. On every hand and in 
every area of life we see the ap- 
palling evidences of the absence 
of self-discipline. Therefore, in 
illustrating this need you will 
have to take great care in gather- 
ing and focusing your materials or 
the sheer abundance of data may 
well overwhelm you. 

Aside from the helpful data to 
which the usual resources make 
reference, avail yourself of more 
recent and up-to-date documenta- 
tion of the tragic consequences of 
our undisciplined living. As a pos- 
sible source of such information, 
take a look at your current issue 
of Time, Newsweek, The Re- 
porter, The Nation, The New Re- 
public, or the news section of last 
Sunday’s edition of some such 
newspaper as the Washington 
Post, St. Louis Post-Dispatch, or 
New York Times. You will find 
here more illustrative material 
than you can possibly use. 

Lest your discussion emphasize 
exclusively the extent of the prob- 
lem to the neglect of the cure, 
you will want to note the previous 
appearances of this kind of crisis 
in Christian history. Each time 
heretofore it has been met by a 
vital resurgence of reawakened 
faith and ecclesiastical discipline. 
A look at the contributions during 
such periods of men like Augus- 
tine, Francis of Assisi, Martin 
Luther, John Calvin, John Wes- 
ley, Dwight L. Moody, William 
Temple, and Albert Schweitzer 
will furnish you with some help- 
ful clues to possible ways out of 
our dilemma. 

The very title of today’s lesson 


suggests the importance of action 
and exercise in the development 
of the inner life. Quite often we 
stress the importance of attitudes 
in changing society without a cor- 
responding emphasis on the im- 
portance of changing attitudes 
through social action. Herman 
Long of the Fisk University Race 
Relations Institute cites recent 
successes in the desegregation of 
public facilities as proof of the 
possibility of changing attitudes 
through actions. His point could 
be illustrated in a variety of ways. 
But is the same method effec- 
tive in the area of personal Chris- 
tian development? Christians 
have, from the very beginning of 
our faith, thought and said so. 
Ignatius of Loyola, with his pro- 
gram of Spiritual Exercises, gave 
us a classic illustration of this 
view. Consult an encyclopedia for 
a description of his attempt to ef- 
fect the moral and spiritual trans- 
formation of life through ordered 
and disciplined meditation. 
Helpful commentary and illus- 
trative material for your develop- 
ment of the lesson may be found 
in The International Lesson An- 
nual, Adult Student, Wesley 
Quarterly, and Epworth Notes. 


LESSON OUTLINE 


I. From grace 
II. To faith 
II. For effort 
IV. Through discipline 


To BrEcINn 


Communism may be challenged 
on many counts, but nobody can 
dispute its power to inspire its 
followers to incredible acts of 
self-discipline. A distinguished 
clergyman has recently attributed 
the movement’s startling ad- 


vances in our century to this ca- 
pacity. He quoted one Communist 
as saying: “You have the guns, 
but we have the goals; you have 
full hands, but we have full 
hearts.” It does no good to have 
Christian goals if we do not back 
them up with ready hands and 
full hearts. Christian growth takes 
discipline as well as time. 

You can dramatize the lack of 
discipline in our society by the 
widespread assumption that chil- 
dren cannot learn to read until 
they are six. Mr. and Mrs. Daniel 
S. Trifan, skeptical of this popu- 
lar view, decided to put it to the 
test with their children. The re- 
sults yielded a striking confirma- 
tion of their suspicion. Each of 
their three children could recite 
the alphabet at two, read at three, 
and pass the work of the third 
grade at six. 

They scored high, it is true, on 
intelligence tests, but would they 
have done so apart from a pro- 
gram of strict discipline? 

You can illustrate the impor- 
tance of discipline even more 
strikingly by calling attention to 
the other side of the picture. Take 
the movie industry, for example. 

In a recent letter to the editor 
of Time, deploring Hollywood’s 
contempt for the disciplined life, 
Mrs. Louise Prinsell wrote: “I 
wonder if anyone else had the 
same impression I did concerning 
the Academy Award ' presenta- 
tions [in 1961]. The ‘best’ of the 
American motion picture in- 
dustry: a comedy concerning the 
adulterous use of an appartment; 
best actor—the portrayal not of 
an honest evangelist but of a sin- 
ridden imitation; best actress— 
in the role of a woman of no vir- 
tue. God help us! Doesn’t this add 
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Prayer helps a Christian fight against the forces, both 
external and internal, which continually interfere 


with the development of self-discipline. 


up to an awful moral degeneracy 
in our midst?” 

Mrs. Prinsell’s question about 
morality raises another one. Does 
not this obvious demonstration of 
the popularity of such immoral 
performances reflect a dangerous 
lack of discipline in our personal 
tastes and social habits? 


How TO PROcEED 
I. From grace 

The invitation to self-discipline 
does not bear the seal of a prac- 
titioner of self-indulgence. As the 
Scripture makes abundantly clear, 
the sender (God) asks nothing 
from the receiver (man) that he 
himself does not give. 

Stevenson observes in The In- 
ternational Lesson Annual: “The 
Christian life begins in God’s 
providence and forgiving love. 
These are not wages for man’s 
righteousness, for a man no more 
earns God’s forgiveness than an 
infant earns his mother’s love and 
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the protection of a good home and 
warm clothing. The initiative lies 
with God. . . . How fortunate it 
is that in the realm of nature 
God sends his bounties upon the 
unjust as well as upon the just!” ! 

In 2 Peter 1:3 the one through 
whom God has “called us to his 
own glory and excellence” is none 
other than Jesus Christ. One can 
debate the meaning of God’s self- 
disclosure in nature. Just as the 
thriving field may lead him to 
praise God’s goodness, so the 
tornado may prompt him to call it 
into question. 

But not so in the case of God’s 
self-disclosure in Jesus Christ. 
This fact man must either affirm 
or deny. Either God did enter into 
human history, taste its suffer- 
ing, and suffer its sting of death, 
or he did not. Either God does 
give himself to us as we are where 
we are, or he does not. And if he 
does, if God really is what Chris- 


1 Abingdon Press, 1960; pages 390-91. 


tian faith says he is, then there 
can be no doubt about his practice 
of discipline for our sake. 

Abandoning the realm _ of 
heaven for the clay of earth, the 
mailed fist of the swaggering 
monarch for the bleeding side of 
a pain-racked man, he gives us 
the cross as a symbol of both the 
true nature and the high cost of 
divine glory. 

The revelation of God’s grace 
in Jesus Christ gives us a great 
deal else besides the Christian 
basis of self-discipline. It gives us 
a vivid illustration of the mean- 
ing and method of self-discipline. 


II. To faith 


Self-seeking love shuns the 
company of self-giving love. One 
might as well try to get his vi- 
tamins in capsuled arsenic. Man 
cannot enter into fellowship with 
God save as he becomes a par- 
taker of the spirit of God. Al- 
though God’s grace paves the way 
for the reconciliation of man with 
God (see Luke 15:11-32), fellow- 
ship with God does not take effect 
until man answers God’s self- 
denying revelation in Christ with 
his self-denying surrender in 
faith. God’s gift of himself to man 
without price (grace) calls for 
man’s gift of himself to God with- 
out claim (faith). 

If this be an accurate definition 
of faith, it is the joint work of 
God and man. God by his grace 
makes. it possible; man by his 
response makes it actual. 

You might illustrate this con- 
nection by comparing the election 
of a successful presidential candi- 
date in a democracy to his admin- 
istration. Since no other office in 
the land makes quite the same de- 
mands on its holder, one can 
hardly justify a vote for any par- 
ticular candidate as anything 
more than an educated guess. As 
a consequence, any winner in 
such a race may be described as 
the beneficiary of an act of grace. 

But democracy does not end 
with the count of the last ballot. 
Democracy does not become a real 
and vital force in society until the 
winner translates the victor’s 
margin into a mandate for the 
dedication of himself and his ad- 
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ministration to the preservation 
and extension of the liberty, the 
dignity, and the equality of man. 
Just as a successful campaign 
without such dedication does not 
produce a virile democracy, so 
divine grace without human 
obedience will never produce vital 
Christian fellowship. 


Ill. For effort 


“Repentance” means turning to 
God in self-abandonment. As 
noted above, this takes effort and 
action; moreover, it requires con- 
tinuous effort and action and 
dedication. One might even de- 
fine repentance as faith in action. 
You could as easily speak of the 
Christian life without faith as you 
can describe it apart from re- 
pentance. 

Christians have often missed 
this fact in their addiction to the 
false notion that repentance means 
regret for a particular transgres- 
sion, True repentance is not some- 
thing you need now and then, 
here and there. It is not the thing 
to work when life runs off the 
Christian track. Repentance is the 
track of the Christian life, and it 
leads straight up. 


IV. Through discipline 


Just as there can be no re- 
pentance without effort, so effort, 
to be effective, must be accom- 
panied by discipline. Each of the 
lesson’s Scripture passages drama- 
tizes some aspect of this fact in 
one way or another. 

Matthew 7:13-14 enforces the 
plea for discipline with a reminder 
of the difficulty of the goal set 
before the believer. Note espe- 


cially verse 14. Why is the gate 
narrow and the way hard? Does 
God make it this way so that only 
a few will find it? Or do only a 
few, though God wishes it were 
otherwise, find it simply because 
man so often sees only short-term 
values? Check a good commentary 
in your study of this passage. 
Ephesians 4: 25-32 spotlights the 
fact that Christians need to 
discipline themselves in order to 
eliminate from their lives prac- 
tices that harm their neighbors 
and cultivate those that express 
the reality of Christian fellowship 
and respect for personality. Such 
discipline is necessary, the author 
points out, because “we are mem- 
bers one of another” (verse 25). 
Just as God freely gives himself 
to us in love for our sake, so we 
ought to freely give ourselves to 
others in love for God’s sake. 
Here we get the rather plain im- 
plication that this is the task of 
the church: to be to others what 
God is to it. See especially 4:32. 
In 1 Corinthians 9:24-27 Paul 
calls our attention to the real 
enemy of the repenting (a better 
term than repentant) life. It is not 
my neighbor or even the urge 
within me to slander, to lie, to 
steal. It is what Webb (in Adult 
Student) calls “The Self-Centered 
‘T.’” Some commentators make 
this clear by suggesting the sub- 
stitution of “self” for “body” in 


‘verse 27. Thus the verse would 


read: “I pommel my [self] and 
subdue it, lest after preaching to 
others I myself should be dis- 
qualified.” 

Helmut Thielicke has written: 
“Here we see the secret of tempta- 


tion; the tempter is already en- 
throned in our hearts and rouses 
us to murder and theft ... And 
the opportunity, which makes 
thieves, and every other external 
element, are mere auxiliaries . . 
for his power—but not this power 
itself.” 2 

Christian self-discipline, as sug- 
gested in Luke 9:23-25, turns 
God’s way of establishing com- 
munication with man, cross bear- 
ing, into man’s way of keeping 
open the door to God. Thus the 
Christian practice of  self- 
discipline becomes something 
more than a way to better living 
for oneself. It becomes a way of 
providing the grace of God with 
new channels. 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


This lesson provides an oppor- 
tunity to involve your class mem- 
bers in a sharing period. To do 
this, you might ask such questions 
as these: Do you have a regular 
time for personal devotions? What 
methods best discipline your mind 
when it begins to wander? How 
can one “practice the presence 
of God” in the midst of daily ac- 
tivities? How can one discipline 
himself so that his relationships 
with others will become more 
Christian? How does the practice 
of personal devotion affect our 
daily living? 

In CLosING 


Use the “Lesson Prayer” in 
Wesley Quarterly or an appropri- 
ate original prayer of dedication 
to Christian living. 

* From Between God and Satan, by Helmut 


Thielicke; translated by C. C. Barber; Oliver 
and Boyd (London); 1958; page 15. 


THE COUNSELOR uf EDGAR N. JACKSON 


Some observations on this les- 
son’s significance for personality 
growth and well-being and for in- 
terpersonal relationships. 


Life itself is energy. If the 
energy of life is dissipated, it 
serves no useful purpose and is 
directed toward no creative goals. 

Gasoline gives power to your 
automobile because the explosion 


of it takes place in a small and 
constricted area. The amount of 
gas that would drive your car a 
hundred miles, if poured out on 
the ground and ignited, would 
give one undisciplined flash and 
be gone. The gas has power in the 
car because the energy is used to 
best advantage. 

Self-discipline is a person’s ef- 
fort to use the energy of life to 


its best advantage. He confines its 
use deliberately because he seeks 
goals worthy of sacrifice. 

All discipline sacrifices freedom 
for purpose. It seeks to use free- 
dom to choose goals worthy of 
the freedom of choice that is one 
mark of our humanity. 

Jesus spoke of the narrow road 
that leads to life. This road does 
not dissipate itself in wide and 
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purposeless meanderings. It goes 
directly toward its goal. The 
nature of self-discipline requires 
a goal and the desire to achieve it. 

Often in youth the rich and 
abundant energy of life is dis- 
sipated because goals are not 
clearly defined. This undirected 
energy achieves only a flash. As 
one matures, he values life more 
and makes an effort to use energy 
with more discipline so that the 
results are more worthy of his 
value for life. 

This type of constraint upon 
life involves choices. Often these 
are choices between the desires of 
the different selves that are at 
work within us. There is a lazy 
self as well as an ambitious self. 
There is a careless self as well as 
a careful self. There is the self 
that seeks indulgence and the self 
that warns against it. 

Learning how to make choices 
so that goals will be achieved is 
an important part of growing up. 
Some persons never quite learn 
how to do it. They nourish their 
desire for self-indulgence and 
then nurse their hangovers. They 
resolve to do better but do not 
keep their resolves. 

A child experimenting with his 
strength can be excused for wast- 
ing much of it running around in 
circles, but we expect more of an 
adult. His growth should have 
brought to life a constraint that 
makes wise use of energy. He 
should have learned to set his 
goals and move toward them with 
well-disciplined action. 

Sometimes we are tempted to 
feel that the practice of self- 
discipline is wasted. The athlete 
in training spends many hours 
practicing his special skill. Would 
he not do better to save his energy 
for the game or the race? No, he is 
able to function well only when 
he has learned how by disciplined 
use of -his energy. 

So it is with the good life. We 
cannot put off until a major crisis 
the practice of disciplined be- 
havior. Rather, we must make 
every day demand the best of self- 
control, and then each day 
strengthens the days that follow. 
We grow in control as we practice 
control. 
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NOVEMBER 26: 


Keep On 


Growing 


(World Service Sunday* ) 


THE SCRIPTURE EXPLAINED / HOWARD E. TOWER 


Read the whole lesson from 
your Bible: Romans 12; 1 Timothy 
6:11-19; 2 Timothy 1:3-14. This 
treatment deals with the portion 
printed in the students’ periodi- 
cals. 


THE Context oF 2 Trmotuy 1: 3-14 


The Scripture for today’s les- 
son is taken from the second of 
two Letters claiming to be written 
by Paul to his friend and fellow 
worker, Timothy. Most scholars, 
however, feel that Paul could not 
have written these Letters as we 
have them, although they may in- 
clude some fragments of genuine 
Pauline correspondence. The 
highly developed church organiza- 
tion implied in the Letters, their 
use of language, and the impos- 
sibility of fitting them into what 
we know of Paul’s movements are 
all factors leading to this con- 
clusion. 

The author, therefore, seems to 
have been a later Christian leader 


who greatly admired Paul and 


was following in his footsteps. He 
wrote the Letters to men work- 
ing under his supervision just as 
Timothy had worked under Paul’s 
supervision. His purpose was to 
encourage them to oppose heresies 
and to face persecution without 
faltering. To accomplish this pur- 
pose, he set forth what he believed 
Paul would have said if he had 
been alive and dealing with this 
new situation. 

Both Letters to “Timothy” have 
essentially the same introduction. 
Paul is called “an apostle of Christ 
Jesus by the will of God.” Tim- 
othy is called his “child.” 

The Book of Acts refers to Tim- 
othy’s mother as “a believer” (16: 
1). According to Second Timothy, 


*Send your World Service offering to your 
conference treasurer promptly. 


his grandmother seems to have 
become a Christian also. The au- 
thor’s reference to this family 
background suggests that his read- 
ers had not been converted from 
paganism but had grown up in 
the Christian faith. 

This Letter is presented as be- 
ing written while Paul was a 
prisoner in Rome and Timothy 
was in charge of the churches in 
the Ephesus area. As we study 
today’s Scripture, we need to keep 
in mind the very personal nature 
of this Letter and the author’s 
deep concern not only for “Tim- 
othy” but also for the churches 
under his care. 


THE Marin IpeEa or 2 Trmo- 
THy 1:3-14 


The author is concerned in this 
passage with two desires: that 
“Timothy” nourish and strengthen 
the faith that has been entrusted 
to him and that he grow in this 
faith, without fear or shame, in 
the face of the suffering that is 
bound to come to him. 


2 Trmotuy 1:3-14 


Verses 3-7. These verses can be 
fully understood only from the 
point of reference of Paul’s im- 
prisonment. The author may have 
in mind also the imprisonment and 
suffering that so frequently came 
to loyal Christians in his day. 
Some scholars feel he may him- 
self have been in prison when he 
wrote this Letter. 

Prison is not the reward one 
expects for serving God in good 
conscience. Yet the author asse«ts 
that even though Paul’s ministry 
brought him to a Roman prison, 
he served God with as good a 
conscience as did his fathers. In 
his prayers he remembered his 
friend Timothy with thankfulness. 
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As we move into verse 4, the 
outhor thinks of the parting scene 
when Paul left Timothy in charge 
at Ephesus. Being an apostle for 
Jesus Christ was a _ danger- 
ous undertaking. The sensitive 
Timothy knew this parting might 
be final, hence his tears. In this 
verse we see the deep personal 
relationship between these two 
men. Just to see Timothy again 
would bring joy to Paul. 

The significant fact about verse 
6 is that the introductory word, 
“Hence,” seems to imply that the 
fact that Timothy learned or 
gained his faith from his grand- 
mother and mother should some- 
how make his faith more vital 
and dynamic. For this reason he 
should “rekindle the gift of God 
that is within you through the 
laying on of my hands.” 

Verse 7 hints that the very suf- 
fering that Paul faced could be- 
come Timothy’s. Therefore we 
have the reminder that the spirit 
God gives is one not of timidity 
but of power and love and self- 
discipline. 


Verses 8-14. Verse 8 follows 
naturally from and further ex- 
pands verse 7. The new element 
in this verse is the plea that Timo- 
thy will not be afraid to speak of 
Paul’s imprisonment. Paul wants 
to feel that he, in his imprison- 
ment, is still as much a co-worker 
with Timothy as when they were 
together. If Timothy is ashamed 
of Paul’s imprisonment and ig- 
nores or forgets it, he will be less 
ready in God’s power to face suf- 
fering for the gospel. 

The reference to God’s power 
to enable men to face suffering 
for the gospel leads into a state- 
ment of the basic core of the gospel 
Paul proclaimed for so many 
years (verses 9-10). 

This gospel had saved him for a 
holy calling. His salvation came 
not through his own virtue but 
through the purposing and grace 
of God, who had planned the com- 
ing of Jesus Christ through the 
ages. And “now,” in their time, 
Jesus Christ had appeared. 

Here we may have a reference 
to Paul’s encounter with Jesus on 


the road to Damascus. But the 
real point of these verses—and 
the focal point of Paul’s gospel— 
is that Jesus’ appearing abolished 
death and made life and immortal- 
ity a reality. 

Verses 11-12 refer to Paul’s own 
situation. Paul was made an apos- 
tle to proclaim this very gospel, 
and for this proclamation he suf- 
fered. Nevertheless, he could say 
with confidence: In my suffering 
I know whom I have trusted, and 
I am sure he can guard what he 
has given me. “Until that Day” 
means “until the end of my life,” 
which seemed near. 

Verses 13-14 are addressed 
again to Timothy and picture 
Paul’s concern for two matters. 
First, Timothy—with all other 
pastors—should follow the pat- 
tern of the gospel taught by Paul, 
which came from his faith in and 
love for Christ. Second, he must 
go beyond the following of a 
learned pattern and guard the 
truth that was entrusted to him 
—not by Paul but by the Holy 
Spirit, who dwelt in both of them. 


LEADER’S HELPS rs EVERETT TILSON 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Since today’s lesson may be 
viewed as an extension of last 
Sunday’s, it might be well to be- 
gin this week’s assignment with a 
careful review of your outline for 
that session. If this refresher re- 
veals any significant gaps in your 
treatment of the subject, jot them 
down. You will probably be able 
to find a place for them this time. 

Romans 12 comes as close as 
Paul ever does to providing Chris- 
tians with a list of matters to 
which they must attend if they 
would achieve holiness. Though 
these qualities may be viewed as 
the by-products of the life de- 
scribed in the preceding chapters, 
you should probably avoid this 
suggestion. Somebody might in- 
teroret the word “by-products” as 
Suggesting that Christian growth 
comes automatically. 

To avoid such misinterpretation, 
you might describe these qualities 
as the fruit of response in faith 


to the grace of God. Everybody 
knows that much work precedes 
the harvest of a crop of apples. 
Similarly, if one would harvest 
the fruit of a strong Christian life, 
he must take time to work in the 
orchard of faith. 

Study carefully the outline be- 
low and also the one in The In- 
ternational Lesson Annual. If 
neither of these appeals to you, 
try working out your own from 
the Scripture with the help of 
commentaries. Incidentally, the 
material in The Interpreter’s 
Bible on First and Second Timo- 
thy is especially good; if at all 
possible read it carefully. 

Study also the material in Adult 
Student, Wesley Quarterly, and 
Epworth Notes and the back- 
ground biblical passages, Romans 
12 and 1 Timothy 6:11-19. 


LEsson OUTLINE 


I. Recruitment of new witnesses 
II. Renewal of old witnesses 


III. Courage of faithful witnesses 
IV. Affliction of devout witnesses 
V. Support of suffering witnesses 


To BEGIN 


Perhaps the best way to begin 
the lesson is with an attempt to 
clarify the meaning of Christian 
growth. Goals determine the 
meaning of growth. Since the goal 
of Christianity can hardly be de- 
fined in legalistic terms, you can- 
not chart the Christian growth 
rate as one marks the score card 
of a baseball game. Christian faith 
must be defined in relational 
rather than legal terms. It con- 
sists of a relationship to God and 
neighbor within the community of 
Christ’s committed disciples. 

Granted this goal, growth be- 
comes an indispensable element of 
the Christian life. If salvation 
means to be in right relation with 
God and neighbors, it is impos- 
sible to describe the Christian life 
in static or quantitative terms. 
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Lew Merrim from Monkmeyer 








Adults, regardless of age, should keep growing. 


You cannot preserve relationships 
that are not being constantly re- 
newed. 

Let us suppose, for example, 
that you, like the average Amer- 
ican of forty or so, no longer live 
in the town where you were born. 
If you needed to borrow five hun- 
dred dollars, would you consider 
approaching a childhood friend for 
such a loan? You would probably 
not even think of him in this con- 
nection unless you have kept in 
touch with him during all the in- 
tervening years. 

Christian relationships are like 
our other relationships. If they go 
unnourished and _ uncultivated, 
they go “the way of all flesh.” 
They cannot stay alive unless they 
grow. 


How To PrRocEED 


I. Recruitment of new witnesses 
Second Timothy 1:5 reflects the 
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author’s awareness of the im- 
portance of the home in Christian 
evangelism. “I am reminded,” he 
writes, “of your sincere faith, a 
faith that dwelt first in your 
grandmother Lois and your 
mother Eunice and now, I am 
sure, dwells in you.” “With such 
encouragement as that at home,” 
he almost seems to be saying, 
“how can you fail to become a man 
of compelling Christian faith?” 

In a sermon preached under the 
title “On Being Strongly Tempted 
to Become a Christian” a famous 
preacher once itemized some in- 
fluences that predispose people to 
a favorable consideration of the 
gospel. Timothy’s case illustrates 
the first and foremost such in- 
fluence: growing up in a home of 
growing Christians. 

Note the illustration of the 
home’s key role as an evangelistic 
center in The International Lesson 


Annual’s comments on Joseph, 
Timothy, and Henry Hitt Crane. 
Other figures in Christian history, 
like Crane, have been prompted 
to new efforts by the stimulus of 
a vital Christian tradition within 
the family. What Methodist names 
come to your mind in this connec- 
tion? 

Considering the powerful in- 
fluence of the home in recruiting 
new disciples for Christ, do you 
think we are doing as much as 
we can to help parents understand 
the importance of their role? How, 
in your opinion, can we best ap- 


‘proach this task? Discuss. 


II. Renewal of old witnesses 


“What's the difference between 
the great and the good teacher?” 
a distinguished scholar was asked. 

“The ability,” he replied, “to 
define limitless goals, and the 
readiness to pursue them with 
continuing enthusiasm.” 

Might we not define the great 
Christian in similar fashion? 
There is no Christian glow where 
there is no Christian growth. 

We must run ahead of ourselves 
to hold our own in the Christian 
life. If God in Christ does not hold 
our attention, he will not keep our 
affection. 

As noted last Sunday, in the 
words of Thielicke, “the tempter 
is .. . enthroned in our hearts.” 
The enthronement of God in one’s 
life must be a daily celebration. 
See Webb’s comments in Adult 
Student on the necessity of wag- 
ing a constant struggle against 
self. There is no other guarantee 
of a powerful and continuing first- 
hand faith. 

But “I” am not my only enemy 
in the battle to keep the faith. 
Many persons are ready to aid and 
abet my every attempt to force 
God’s abdication from the throne 
of my life. They adorn the appeal 
of the tempter’s bait, waving him 
on as he bids me take the wide 
gate and the easy way that lead 
to riches, popularity, power, and, 
finally, “destruction.” They docu- 
ment their appeal with a reminder 
of its wide popularity; “everybody 
is doing it,” they say, as if we 
could get at the truth by counting 
noses. 
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Is this the Christian way of 
getting at the truth? After his 
Damascus road experience, Paul 
did not ask his fellow Pharisees, 
“What will you have me do?” In- 
stead, he asked the risen Jesus, 
“What shall I do, Lord?” (See 
Acts 22:10.) 

Both within me and around me 
there are foes who constantly try 
to keep me from asking this ques- 
tion. Therefore, if I would remain 
a genuine Christian, I must be a 
growing Christian. 

Paul Schilling recently told a 
group of us about a striking type- 
setting error. “Church members” 
came out as “church embers.” The 
uncorrected version, though not 
true to the manuscript, is true, in 
all too many instances, to life and 
the church because we so often 
fail to heed this message from 
Second Timothy: “Rekindle the 
gift of God that is within you” 
(1:6). 


III. Courage of faithful witnesses 


Men have never ceased to mar- 
vel at the courage of Jesus of 
Nazareth. What courage it must 
have taken to “set his face to go 
to Jerusalem” (Luke 9:51), even 
though he knew it could mean 
suffering and possibly death— 
even the death of the cross! But 
he went. .And he died. Alone, 
mocked by his enemies and aban- 
doned by his friends, he died. 

That was the way of life for 
the One who says to us, as he 
said to the fishermen of Galilee, 
“Follow me.” Do we? Dare we? 

When friends let us down and 
enemies will not let us go, do we 
have the courage to say, as he 
said, “My Father, if it be possible, 
let this cup pass from me; never- 
theless, not as I will, but as thou 
wilt” (Matthew 26:39). Do we 
exhibit such courage in the days 
of our testing? Say, when we hear 
that a family of another race has 
moved into our neighborhood? 
When the “big boss” encourages 
us to trim our prices at the ex- 
pense of a small competitor? Or 
when the governor proposes a tax 
increase for slum clearance? 

The statement about swimming 
(given in Adult Student) applies 
also to the Christian life. Just as 


you must swim to learn to swim, 
so you must practice Christian 
courage to get it. This is especially 
true of Christians in our day, now 
that Christianity is old enough to 
discourage the romantics who are 
looking only for some new idea to 
play around with. 

Being neither new nor easy, 
Christian faith confronts us with 
a demand for courage without the 
promise of any worldly rewards. 
In fact, if one’s courage were 
sustained by the lure of such re- 
wards, it would be something 
other and less than “Christian” 
courage. Since the world is always 
too much with us and its rewards 
are ever before us, we will not be 
courageous Christians unless we 
become growing Christians. (See 
2 Timothy 1:7.) 


IV. Affliction of devout witnesses 


In The International Lesson An- 
nual (page 399) Stevenson warns 
us of the danger of looking on 
Christianity as a supertranquil- 
izer. To what type of Christianity 
is he referring in this connection? 
How would you answer the per- 
son who pleads some misfortune 
or tragedy as an excuse for the 
abandonment of Jesus Christ? 

Is there anything in the New 
Testament to encourage Chris- 
tians to expect to escape from 
turmoil and struggle? Did the 
Israelites escape them? Did Jesus? 
Paul? the early church? Quite 
the contrary, the very last book 


of the New Testament makes a 
plea, not that Christians should 
find in their faith a refuge from 
suffering, but that they should 
keep the faith in the face of suf- 
fering. 

Dietrich Bonhoeffer, one of the 
great martyrs in Christian his- 
tory, wrote to a friend from his 
prison cell: “God will give us 
all the power we need to resist in 
all time of distress. But he never 
gives it in advance, lest we should 
rely upon ourselves and not on 
him alone.” 1 Though Bonhoeffer 
promised that we would receive 
the power “to resist in all time of 
distress,” he did not promise us 
that there would be no distress. 


V. Support of suffering witnesses 


What is it that keeps Christians 
faithful in suffering? One could 
scarcely name all the things that 
help sustain us in such times, but 
a few things lie beyond dispute, as 
every growing Christian will 
readily testify. 

First and foremost is the aware- 
ness of God’s love for us and his 
control over the events that, at 
the moment, seem to have sub- 
merged us. The writer of Second 
Timothy does not even wince at 
the prospect of suffering as an in- 
strument of God’s purpose. After 
all, why should he? Did not Christ 
suffer and die? If God revealed 
his power and purpose in Christ’s 
‘or God: Letters and Pa- 


i Dietrich Bonhoeffer; 
The Macmillan Company, 1953; page 21. 








Lessons for December 


The International Lesson Series concludes the study of Christian 
growth with the last five of eight lessons on “Methods of Growth.” 
These lessons are based principally on material from Luke, Acts, 
Ephesians, and Second Timothy. They should help Christians make 
the Christmas season a time not only for joy but also for spiritual 


growth. 


The lesson titles for December are: 


December 3: Growth Through Witnessing 
December 10: Growth Through Bible Study 
December 17: Growth Through Adoration 
December 24: “Good News of a Great Joy” 
December 31: Growth Toward Christian Maturity 


For additional resources useful in studying these lessons refer 


to the box on page 54. 
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suffering, can he not do likewise 
in our suffering? See 2 Timothy 
1:10. 

Another sustaining influence for 
Christians in such trying times is 
the example of Jesus Christ. 
Christ asks nothing from his fol- 
lowers which he, as master, did 
not give for them. 

John 17:6-19 puts this whole in- 
fluence in clear perspective: “I 
have manifested thy name to the 
men whom thou gavest me out of 
the world; thine they were, and 
thou gavest them to me, and they 
have kept thy word. .. . And for 
their sake I consecrate myself, 
that they also may be consecrated 
in truth.” Growth in Christ, who 
in suffering found the fulfillment 


of his purpose for God and neigh- 
bor, will surely enable us to face 
suffering and opposition both man- 
fully and meaningfully. 

Then there is the support of 
“the church within the church,” 
the little band of faithful followers 
who keep the larger fellowship 
alert both to its goal and to the 
cost of yielding to godlessness. 
They make life bearable in those 
nightmarish moments when the 
darkness seems to have chased the 
day beyond the recovery of dawn. 

The author of Second Timothy 
wrote: “As I remember your 
tears, I long night and day to see 
you” (1:4). Once a Christian has 
knowledge of such Christian 
friends, Christian friendship be- 


comes a Christian fortress. In it 
the Christian may suffer but not 
his faith. 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


Divide your class into two 
groups. Let each group discuss 
one side of the following questi +n 
and then choose two persons to 
debate it: Resolved, that growing 
Christians must suffer, personzily 
and socially if not physically, ‘or 
the sake of the faith. 


In CLOSING 


Use the words of the hymn “O 
Come, and Dwell in Me” (The 
Methodist Hymnal, 377) as a 
prayer invitation to continuing 
growth in Christ. 


THE COUNSELOR / EDGAR N. JACKSON 


Some observations on this les- 
son’s significance for personality 
growth and well-being and for in- 
terpersonal relationships. 


Old age is not so much a matter 
of accumulated years as it is a 
state of mind. Some persons are 
able to stay young because they 
focus their minds on new interests. 
No blossoms grow on old wood, 
but the new wood of life keeps 
producing the fruits of interest, 
vitality, and a never-ending youth- 
fulness of spirit. 

When I lived in a southern Eu- 
ropean country, I noticed that 
many women seemed to age pre- 
maturely when they were in their 
forties. They lost interest in them- 
selves and their looks. They set- 
tled down to a rocking-chair ex- 
istence and accepted an attitude 
of mind that made them aged. Ac- 
cording to the tradition there, 
their purpose was fulfilled when 
they had raised their children. 
Then they settled back to vege- 
tate. 

In this country many persons 
have found a whole new world 
of interests opening to them when 
they have completed the tasks of 
active family raising. Some 
mothers go back to school; others 
develop hobbies or social-service 
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interests that give a growing edge 
to their lives. 

I knew a gentleman who was 
retired from the active pastorate 
but who refused to be shelved. 
He looked about him for a com- 
munity that did not have a church. 
In a few years he had organized 
a parish and built a beautiful 
church and parsonage. Then he 
turned it over to a young man to 
develop. 

Next he looked about for an 
unfinished task. He found a little 
church that had been abandoned 
for twenty years. He visited in 
the neighborhood, asking persons 
if they would like to have a 
church in their midst. In a short 
time the church was reopened, 
and a full-time pastor was as- 
signed. 

He then applied for the chap- 
laincy of a boys’ school and had 
a wonderful time with a large 
group of teen-agers. 

When he became eighty, he de- 
cided that such activity was more 
than he desired, so he reduced his 
work and took over the high- 
school class in the local church. 
Now, at eighty-four, he is having 
a wonder-filled time staying young 
with a class of youth. 

The tragedy of aging comes 
when one retreats from life. Such 


a retreat invites disease and de- 
crepit states of mind and emotion 
to come in and make themselves 
at home. 

A Christian values the gift of 
life so much that he enhances each 
day of it. A day is never some- 
thing to drag through. Rather it 
is a chance to create beauty, to do 
good, to grow in understanding, 
to keep on living. ; 

An old Vermonter was asked 
if he had lived there all his life. 
His response was, “Not yet.” He 
knew he was still alive, and he 
wanted to make the most of what 
lay ahead. 

The later years of life afford 
unusual opportunity for growth in 
spiritual awareness and the life 
of prayer. A home for senior cit- 
izens took on new life when its 
members organized themselves in- 
to prayer groups for intercession. 
A new way of being useful was 
given them, and they stayed alive 
because they knew they were do- 
ing good. 

The invitation to “Stay alive all 
your life” challenges us to keep a 
growing edge on life. Our spiritual 
faculties become stronger vith 
use. One can cease to grow in 
stature, but the chance to grow 
in spirit and in favor with God 
and man never ends. 
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EDITOR'S NOTES 








3Y JOHN W. COOK 





Beliefs That Count, the seventh volume in the 
3asic Christian Book series, came off the press in 
September. This book, by Georgia Harkness, lifts 
up the twelve basic affirmations of our Christian 
faith. These concern our beliefs about God, Jesus 
Christ, the Holy Spirit, the Bible, man, salvation, 
Christian experience, Christian werfection, the 
church, the kingdom of God, divine judgment, and 
eternal life. Each affirmation is discussed and related 
to modern man. In his introduction to the book, 
Horace R. Weaver, editor of adult publications, says, 
“This book is not an apology in the sense that it pre- 
sents all the various arguments for beliefs. Thus the 
writer does not give the traditional and classical 
arguments for belief in God. She assumes, as does 
the Old Testament, the existence of God. Starting 
with this assumption she then moves on to discuss 
the nature of God. This approach is taken in most 
of the twelve chapters. The author recognizes vary- 
ing opinions and briefly outlines the position held 
by each. Then she states in greater detail those in- 
terpretations that are in the main stream of Chris- 


tian conviction.” 


The eighth volume of the Basic Christian Book 
series will be ready March 1. It is The Church Is 
Mine, by Francis E. Kearns. The book is an inter- 
et ‘ingly written account of The Methodist Church: 
it history, its structure and organization, its mis- 
sin, its worship, its ministry, and its outreach. 
T e place of the laity in the church is given prom- 
in nee. Adult groups wishing to use this book for 
st dy purposes during the April-June quarter will 
fii d the Leader’s Guide by Fred Cloud very helpful. 
(/ ll Basie Christian Books sell for $1 each. The 
le: der’s guides sell for 30 cents.) 


The December issue of Adult Teacher will be 
the last one to go out with my name on the mast- 
head. By the time that issue reaches the churches, 
I will have been several months with the faculty of 
Florida Southern College, Lakeland. Duties at 
Lakeland will include planning for an extended 
and enlarged Christian education program. Edit- 
ing Adult Teacher has been interesting and chal- 
lenging. Since we added sixteen pages last year, 
we have been able to create more interesting 
layouts. The new editor, Harold Minor, will con- 
tinue to have the able assistance of Mrs. Maxine 
Stout. 


For years, Methodists and other Protestants have 
heard the charges made that thousands of ministers 
support communism. Philip Wogaman, author of 
the leader’s helps for the Adult Fellowship Series 
(pages 28-45), has written a booklet entitled The 
Methodist Ministry and Communism: The Truth 
Behind the Charges. 

Briefly, here is what the pamphlet says: One pub- 
Riders, 
2,109 ministers, but only 545 names are given. Of 


lication from Circuit Inc., refers to 
these only 213 have been involved in any way with 
the so-called “subversive” organizations. Of these, 
31 of the 213 are not listed in the General Minutes 
of The Methodist Church (2 are known not to be 
ministers; the remaining 29 are not known at all). 
Ten more are deceased. An additional 54 are retired. 
This leaves only 118 who are now active Methodist 
ministers. Most of these had only one or two listings 
with organizations cited by the Attorney General, 
and in many cases this consisted only in the use of 
a name on a letterhead or the signing of a petition. 

Methodists should avail themselves of the infor- 
mation in this booklet in order that they may be 
able to answer the charges that ministers and 
teachers of The Methodist Church support com- 
munism. The booklet should be ordered from the 
Division of Human Relations and Economic Affairs, 
General Board of Christian Social Concerns of The 
Methodist Church, 100 Maryland Avenue, N.E., 
Washington 2, D.C. Price: 1 to 10 copies, 75 cents; 11 
to 100 copies, 50 cents; over 100 copies, 40 cents. 








THIS IS the picture of an adult church school class suddenly come alive to the chal- 
lenge . . . to the stimulation . . . to the personal interaction so important in such a 
group. They have just made an important discovery—one that needs to be made by 
many adult classes throughout the church. 

This is a scene from IN A MIRROR, LIGHTLY, a new film produced for The Board 
of Education of The Methodist Church to help adult classes and their leaders take 
a closer look at their purposes and determine their goals. 

IN A MIRROR, LIGHTLY (16mm film, color and black and white) does not provide 
the answers . . . won’t reveal any new teaching tricks. It won’t present a new set 
of procedures that are guaranteed to bring results. It won't increase class attendance. 

BUT BEWARE OF WHAT IT CAN DO! This 20-minute-long film can help your class 
awake to its own potential. Beyond that, anything can happen. So don’t use it with 
your group if you like to just coast along . . . if you are afraid of vital class activity 
and possible change. 

Why not suggest a showing of this film at your next class meeting, at a meeting 
of the adult council, or at the next workers’ conference in your church school? A 
Leader’s Guide is provided to help utilize the film properly. 














Ee eee ea rental, postage extra, $5.00 RSID tw eek an ene rental, postage extra, $6.00 
SORA th et as oe ee lifetime lease, $235.00 Color ... Restricted lifetime conference lease, $188.00 
AND THEN .. . be prepared. 
Here are some books recommended in the Leader's GROUP PROCESSES FOR ADULT EDUCATION by Paul 
Guide which will help you interpret the film and meet Bergevin and Dwight Morris. (SN) ............. $1.45 
the challenge of what may happen following a showing THE WORKSHOP WAY OF LEARNING by Earl C. 
of the film in your church school. IM 5 ye Jock Sienna ats Se 
PSYCHODRAMA, VOLUME II by J. L. Moreno. (Beacon 
DYNAMICS OF CHRISTIAN ADULT EDUCATION by 12 ep ey ora Pa eee, ee $10.00 
Renere.S: Goemmneee, (AP) ................... $2.50 SPIRITUAL RENEWAL THROUGH PERSONAL GROUPS 
ROLE PLAYING by Alan F. Klein. (AY) ....... $3.50 ee ) ee $3.50 
: kSend Mail Orders to Regional Service Center 
Northeastern | North Central| Western Southwestern|Southern |Southeaster 
Region Region Region Region Region Region 
Boston 16 
New York 11 | Chicago 11 Los Angeles 29 
Pittsburgh 30 | Cincinnati 2 | Portland 5 %Dallas 1 Atlanta 3 Baltimore 3 
[RETAIL DIVISION of THE METHODIST PUBLISHING HOUSE t *%Teaneck, N.J.| Detroit 1 San Franciseo 2} Kansas City 6 | Nashville 3|%Richmond 1 
esimemimmoentia. 
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